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The Ethics of The Japanese Problem 


By James D. Phelan 


United States Senator from California. 


EFORE I proceed, permit me to say 
that I appreciate the opportunity 

of once more presenting this sub- 
ject through the Overland Monthly, for 
which I first began writing on Asiatic 
immigration in 1890, and which publica- 
tion, in no small measure, has contributed 
to the education the country has received 
on this subject. 

The understanding of this problem has 
continued to grow among the people of 
this country, and has advanced from its 
purely domestic aspects of keeping the 
Japanese youth of mature age from asso- 
ciation with the children of tender years 
in our schools and the sinuous brown 
hands from the possession of our fruitful 
lands, until it has become not only 
national but international. 

I was somewhat amused to read the 
translation of an editorial from the Tokyo 
“Mainichi” recently which was headed, 
“What Right have the Americans to 
America?” It would have been more 
amusing had it not revealed in its ingenu- 
ousness the feeling of the Japanese 
people toward this country. Our God is 
quite at fault, as “Mainichi” puts it, in 
giving us this country. The editorial 
follows: 


What right have the Americans to exclude 
the Japanese? God gave America to humanity 
as a whole, not to the Anglo-Saxons alone. It 
is against the will of God for a particular race 
to monopolize a land of America’s natural re- 
sources and exclude other races. God has not 
given the rich resources of America to the 
Americans alone. If a God is so partial as to 
give them to the Americans alone, it is the devil 
masquerading in the name of 

Primarily, land resources are a common 
property of mankind, not for a particular race 
alone. A land with large resources is under the 
obligation of supporting a large population, and 
the inhabitants of a region lacking in resources 
have the right to emigrate to other places richly 
endowed by Nature. This right has been given 
to mankind by God, and in emigrating to 
America, the Japanese are only using it. 

But the Americans obstruct this natural right 
of the Japanese. Outrageous! They speak of 
the principle of humanity, but they act against 
the mandates of God. Just as the individual 
has the right of subsistence, so this right is pos- 
sessed by a race. The Japanese is fully entitled 
squarely to oppose the anti-Japanese movement 
in California. If they insist on obstructing our 
right, we shall make a certain determination. 

The Japanese have the right to demand emi- 
gration to America. But what is the present 
attitude of the Japanese government? Is it 
befitting a man? Those who cannot openly 
espouse justice are in effect the same as those 
who repudiate justice. Why should the authori- 
ties be silent over a question which is a matter 
of life and death to the Japanese? Are they 
cursing the development of the people? The 
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matter is far more important than the conquest 
of the Bolsheviks. 

The government should courageously protest 
to America. Urge the right of emigration. If 
you are really solicitous for the future of the 
race, you might make a certain determination. 
As America’s action is obviously contrary to the 
will of God, it is a moral act to rectify her 
attitude. To assert a right is clearly a moral 
act in that it “moralizes’’ those who infringe it. 


I have quoted this Japanese editorial 
at some length for the reason that it is the 
expression of the people of Japan. A 
government represents finally the voice of 
the people and the cry of the God-given 
right to emigrate to this country must be 
considered as the general attitude of the 
whole of Japan. This conclusion is not 
based on the mere fact that it is the ex- 
pression of one newspaper, but from what 
we have known of the diplomatic en- 
deavors of Japan to force the right of im- 
migration on us in the past and the 
present diplomatic endeavors of Japan to 
intervene in behalf of her colonists in 
California. The editorial clearly indicates 
the trend of international aspirations. 

No more than a passing study of this 
problem internationally reveals an_his- 
torical connection of the past and present. 
Just as the trade of the world, which so 
far as water is concerned, began on the 
Red Sea and then passed to the Mediter- 
ranean and from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic, so the trade of the future 
will be across the Pacific. Japan has 
already linked up her trade routes through 
the Suez and for years she has controlled 
the trade of the Pacific. 

If we have failed to realize this fact, 
not so with the Japanese, who already 
have their colonies planted all along the 
trade route from Japan to and including 
the Pacific Coast of the United States. 
The Hawaiian Islands have already been 
peacefully acquired and the acquisition 
of California is rapidly under way. 
Japan will be politically in control of the 
Hawaiian Islands in the next twelve years 
and of California in about eighty-five 
years, just a little more than the life- 
time of the children of today. 

Our old friend Robert Louis Stevenson, 
looking out across the Pacific, said: “I 
feel, standing here at the Cliff House and 
the shores of the Pacific, as that man 
looking out upon zones un-Romanized.” 
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He was picturing in his mind a Roman 
legionary who stood on the monument of 
Antoninus and looked out upon the 
mountains of the Picts, from which direc- 
tion came the Roman civilization. 

Stevenson’s legionary could be placed 
on the beach of our Pacific littoral at the 
present time, the verge of the extension 
of that old Roman Empire, which I call 
western civilization, and looking back 
over its onward march, imagine it con- 
tinuing across the Pacific. But if he 
stood there today he would find the situa- 
tion reversed. He would see Japan full 
panoplied and equipped, considering her- 
self the conquering nation, having already 
advanced toward Hawaii, taking pos- 
session by her colonies; establishing her- 
self in California; taking actual posses- 
sion by mandate of the Marshall and 
Caroline groups of islands; fortifying her- 
self in the Pacific. 

Fundamentally the Japanese have no 
rights and are entitled to no consideration 
in California, where they have waxed 
wealthy beyond their wildest dreams, or 
in the West, or in any part of the United 
States of America. On this premise, | 
would address in particular the people of 
the East, for upon them and the interest 
of their representatives in Congress, de- 
pends, in no small measure, the final solu- 
tion of the problem as it now directly 
affects the people of the West. 

In the enactment of an amendment to 
Amendment XIV to the Constitution of 
the United States lies the real solution 
and it is here that we of the West look 
to the east for assistance. The amend- 
ment proposes the ground work for legis- 
lation which will deny the sacred rights 
of American citizenship to Japanese born 
in the United States. California will solve 
her immediate problem in the November 
elections by an amendment to her own 
State statutes, through the initiative, by 
preventing ownership or leasing of the 
land by the Japanese who have evaded 
her present land laws. 

Heretofore in consideration of the 
Japanese problem we have been over- 
awed by the super-sensitiveness of the 
people of Japan who have been described 
as a proud people seeking race equality. 
This pride, however, has not prevented 
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their coming where they were not wanted, 
so let it be understood that we are not 
approaching the matter with kid gloves, 
but that this is a frank expression of our 
feelings. 

The Japanese are not an assimilable 
people. This statement stands without 
fear of successful controversion. While 


the Congressional committee was on the 
Pacific Coast to investigate the situation 
there were very few of the Japanese 
called to testify who had the temerity to 
suggest an inter-mingling of the races. 


Scientists tell us that when diverse 
races are brought together history and 
biology have fully demonstrated that but 
one of two things can happen. One race 
drives the other out—and our California 
farmers are already being driven from the 
lands-—or else the races intermingle and 
form a population of race hybrids in 
which the lower ultimately predominates. 
This thought will, of course, be disagree- 
able to some of our well-meaning folks, 
but nature is not concerned with their 
sentimentalism and does not make entry 
of their protests in her strict accountings. 
A first failure of the settlement of the 
entire problem has been the absolute re- 
fusal of some people to face these ada- 
mant facts. 

These conclusions, as viewed in the 
cold light of ethnology, may be said to be 
the basis of the present situation in Cali- 
fornia, where well over 100,000 Japanese 
are now engaged in all manner of indus- 
trial, agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits to the detriment of the white popula- 
tion. If the moral fibre of the American 
population were such as to permit inter- 
mingling of the races the result would be 
a population of race hybrids in which the 
lower would predominate. 

Previous to the enactment of the law 
of expatriation by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan in 1915, Japan might 
claim for all time the allegiance of the 
progeny of any Japanese in this country. 
The Japanese born in this country were 
subject to military duty in Japan even 
while enjoying the fruits of citizenship in 
this country. The Civil Code of Japan 
reads: “A child is a Japanese if his or 
her father is a Japanese at the time of his 
or her birth.” 


This situation, however, was too aston- 
ishing for even the ‘ingenuousness of the 
Japanese, and the law was modified to 
give face to the demand for right of 
entry into this country. But principally, 
it is quite apparent, to give a show of 
good faith to the claim for the right of 
the Japanese to own and hold land after 
they are here. Although this slightly 
changes the legal aspect of the situation, 
the result, as far as Japan’s desire for the 
extension of her border lines is concerned, 
remains quite the same. 


Once a Japanese always a Japanese, is 
axiomatic. There are now no less than 
75 Japanese language schools in Califor- 
nia. Also there are Shintu temples where 
Emperor-worship is taught. The opinion 
of Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, avowedly friendly 
to the Japanese and author of the per- 
centage immigration system, written in 
particular concerning the situation in 
Hawaii, and apropos just here, is as 
follows: 


“It is not to be assumed that the edu- 
cation they (Japanese children) received 
in public schools, which they leave at 14 
or 15 years of age, is adequate to pre- 
pare them for citizenship during the six 
or seven years after they get out from 
under the influences of their American 
teachers. Most of the boys will be iso- 
lated from English-speaking Americans; 
they will be associated chiefly with men 
of their own race, imbibing therefore, the 
Oriental ideas as they approach manhood. 
The mere fact, accordingly, of American 
birth, public school education, and the 
requisite age should not be regarded as 
adequate qualification for the suffrage; 
for it is to be remembered that during the 
entire period of schooling, not only have 
they been in Oriental homes, but the 
Japanese at heart have been diligently 
drilled in Japanese schools by Japanese 
teachers, many of whom have little 
acquaintance and no sympathy with 
American institutions or a Christian civili- 
zation. 

“If, as Asiatics, they maintain their tra- 
ditional conceptions of God, nature, and 
man, of male and female, of husband and 
wife, of parent and child, of ruler and 
ruled, of the state and the individual, the 
permanent maintenance in Hawaii of 
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American democracy, American homes, 
and American liberty is impossible.” 

Other evidence is furnished by the 
“Inter-Church Survey”: 

“Already Japanese influence is the de- 
termining factor in the decision of many 
important questions,” recounts that pub- 
lication after naively telling that “the 
Hawaiian problem is in reality a Japanese 
problem,” and pointing out the prepon- 
derance of Japanese population. It con- 
tinues: “This was recently demonstrated 
in the defeat of the Americanization bill 
providing for the teaching of English and 
of the principles of the American Govern- 
ment in the schools of the islands. 


“So strong has Buddhism become on 
the islands that an organized persecution 
of Japanese Christians was undertaken in 
the spring of 1919. The Buddhists have 
recently shown their powerful hand in 
another way, namely, by defeating the 
proposed law to compel every teacher of 
every school to pass an examination in 
the English language and in American 
ideals.” 


This educational system is doubtless in 
no small degree responsible for the fact 
that under the modified law of citizenship 
affecting the Japanese in this country so 
few native-born Japanese have renounced 
allegiance to the Mikado. We have as 
evidence of this the word of no less a 
personage than the Japanese vice consul, 
Ishii, at San Francisco, who states that 
not to exceed a dozen American-born 
Japanese children have declared their in- 
tention of foregoing allegiance to Japan. 
And it may be added in passing that there 
is no evidence of the Japanese govern- 
ment having accepted the “Declamation 
of Losing Nationality,” as is necessary 
under the Japanese Civil Code. 

Even were this acceptance taken, it is 
useless, admitting for the moment that it 
is desirable, insofar as this country is 
concerned. An American-born Japanese 
may become a citizen in this country with 
the approval of the Japanese government, 
having expatriated himself before he be- 
comes 17 years of age. If he returns to 
Japan for one day he again becomes a 
citizen of that country! 

The conclusion thus far must be that 
racially the Japanese have no rights with- 

¥ 
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in our borders, that these Japanese aliens 
do not desire American citizenship, and 
that the foreign government to which they 
look for guidance is strongly opposed to 
their assuming such an obligation. 

It is a sad picture that California and 
the Hawaiis present and it is a picture 
which there is no desire to perpetuate. 
It is a notorious fact that it is just as 
helpful to Japan to have California and 
Hawaii peopled under our flag by her 
nationals as it would be for Japan to 
hold California and Hawaii as tributary 
colonies. 

The dire spectacle of colonization of 
our country by aliens is well known to 
Californians. It is to be seen in the pro- 
ducing centers of the State, the fishing in- 
dustry of Southern California; the pro- 
ductive valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin as well as the Japanese sec- 
tions of our cities. There will be found 
the thousands of the little brown men— 
and women—in control of many pursuits 
and always pushing ahead into others, 
and while they are pushing ahead through 
methods which our economic structure 
does not permit us to meet, pushing our 
own people out. 

First they were with us as laborers in 
the fields and as the famous school boy 
servant. Because they were short of 
stature they were particularly apt at the 
“stoop and pick labor” in agricultural 
lines, such as the beet fields. They have 
fast graduated from these and other occu- 
pations until they have penetrated prac- 
tically every unit of our economic struc- 
ture—the hotel business, the railroad and 
shipyard shops, general merchandising 
stores, steamship operations to our shores, 
yet never ceasing that insidious driving of 
our farmers from the land by leasing and 
evasory methods, of the State law which 
deprives them from ownership. 

Always we hear the cry of the thought- 
less that competition of the Japanese with 
our farmers is not to be considered, ~as 
there is room for all, and that the whites 
do not want to “get back to the land.” 
This is neither patriotic nor the fact. 

Our American farmer leads a happy 
life, no matter if he is on the large tract 
or on his small ranch of a few acres. The 


wife of the white farmer tends principally 














to the home comforts and necessities and 
the social side of the American com- 
munity, sending her children to school, 
and more or less actively, depending on 
the size of the ranch, supervising or per- 
forming actively the multitudinous duties. 
To her credit, let it be said that during 
the busy harvest seasons she is to be 
found as hard at work as anyone. On 
Sunday there is church and a day of rest. 
Often in the evenings are held the gath- 
erings which have been popularized by 
the Farm Advisers. There is Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christmas to be 
looked forward to among the holidays, 
and at least once a year comes the circus 
and the hegira to town. 


As a contrast let me quote from the 
State Board of Control report, entitled. 
“California and the Oriental:” “The 
Japanese farmers and every member of 
the family, physically able to do so, in- 
cluding the wife and little children, work 
in the field long hours, practically from 
daylight to dark, on Sundays and holi- 
days and in the.majority of cases, live in 
shacks or under conditions far below the 
standards required and desired by 
Americans.” 

And under what the report sub-titles 
as “Impossible Competition,” it goes on 
to say: 

“American farmers can not successfully 
compete with Japanese farmers if the 
Americans adhere to the American prin- 
ciples so universally approved in America, 
including clean and wholesome living 
quarters, reasonable working hours, the 
usual Sunday rest and holiday recreation 
and, above all, refraining from working 
the women and childten in the fields.” 


Among the most recent reports touch- 
ing on the situation are those coming 
from the city of Sacramento where the 
birth statistics for August show that the 
Japanese population increased one per 
cent a month, or an annual increase of 12 
per cent. The Japanese births out of a 
total of 129, were 20. The total popula- 
tion of Sacramento is 63,000, of which 
the estimated Japanese population is 
placed at 2000. If the same ratio be- 
tween the two races is kept up for 32 
years, ordinary allowance for deaths con- 
sidered, the Japanese population’ of the 
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capital city of California will equal the 
white residents. Numerically, Hawaii has 
been captured long since. There are 
120,000 Japanese to 12,000 Americans 
and in less than 12 years there will be 
sufficient Japanese born there to control 
the territorial government, and send 
Japanese delegates to Washington. 

The consideration of illegal entry into 
this country is a vital one, vexing and 
baffling to the immigration authorities. 
For instance, the Japanese have taken 
advantage of the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act, which permits seamen to demand 
their discharge in American ports for the 
purpose of re-shipping on foreign bound 
vessels. The Japanese seaman may travel 
from one port to another, and may fully 
enjoy this privilege as long as he engages 
in no other occupation. 

Under a decision handed down in the 
case of Hitoshi Watanabe in January of 
this year in the United States District 
Court at San Francisco, if the seaman 
does engage in another occupation after 
obtaining his release from his ship for the 
purpose of re-shipping on another ship, 
and is apprehended, he may then demand 
and obtain the legal right of remaining. 
This is just a paradox of our laws and 
will be corrected. And there is another 
and more important paradox that may be 
noted just here. Few seamen claim the 
right of discharge from the Japanese 
ships, preferring to desert, as did defend- 
ant Watanabe, for if the seamen openly 
sought the right to enter it would plainly 
indicate an evasion of the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement.” 

In the delivery of 29 Japanese built 
ships to the Shipping Board at ports in 
this country, but few of the seamen 
manning these steamers have returned to 
Japan. The crews averaged about 60 
members. 

The entry of stowaways is also baffling. 
After a ship docks at our ports anyone 
having a seaman’s card is entitled to land. 
It is a known fact that numbers of stow- 
aways arrive on every ship from Japan. 
They borrow a card from a member of 
the crew, go ashore to be hidden away 
by their friends, and the cards are sent 
back to the ship. A few of these de- 

(Continued on Page 80) 






Revolutionary Legislation 


Proposal to Rob Husbands of Their 
Rights in the Making of Wills 


Objectionable Features of a Law Purporting to Render Justice to Women. 


By Thomas E. Flynn 


43, OMEN, having been given the right 

to vote, one of the important 

propositions put forth in the name 

of the sex, is that they shall be empowered 
to steal the property of their husbands. 

Five States—by no means _ those 
notably representative of American prog- 
ress—have acquiesced in the spoilation 
of husbands, under cover of new-made 
laws. The five compliant States are 
Washington, Texas, Arizona, Idaho and 
Louisiana—four border subdivisions that 
have not long emerged from almost pri- 
mordial political conditions, and one 
Southern State where all sociological re- 
forms are subordinate to the awful negro 
problem; and the greatest question is not 
whether husband or wife shall rule the 
domestic roost, but whether the white 
man or black shall be the overlord of 
American civilization. 

California has virtually announced its 
alignment with the five States mentioned, 
by having adopted the Community Prop- 
erty Act of 1919, which is intended to 
confer on wives, extraordinary powers 
over their husbands in the making of 
wills, and disposal of what is legally 
known as “Community Property.” 

The California act has, however, been 
held up by referendum proceedings and 
will be decisively voted upon at the gen- 
eral election, November 2. It is intended 
to be a retroactive law, and for that 
reason is considered by leading lawyers 
all the more undesirable and injurious. 

In the event of the voters of California 
being so short-sighted as to approve this 
suspended Community Property Act of 
1919, there will be six States in favor of 


robbing the American husband, and en- 
larging the privileges of the American 
wife, whose present condition is so for- 
tunate for her sex that it is hard to 
imagine how it could be bettered except 
in paradise itself. But the reformers 
who pretend to speak in the name of 
American womanhood, though chiefly 
identified with professional politics and 
“political job-chasing,” have unshaken 
confidence in their all-conquering altruism. 
They will still lack forty-two States, un- 
ready to follow the leadership of the Far 
West; but in these days of topsy-turvyism, 
political success usually attends what 
seems most worthy of contemptuous re- 
jection. The highest recommendation of 
new experiments in public government, is 
to have originated in some corner of the 
earth, more noted for the raising of 
chickens or cabbages than statesmen, and 
been endorsed by Somebody, cordially 
recognized in his community as a pre- 
eminent Nobody. 

In California, for sixty years past, a 
widow has been entitled to half the com- 
munity property, if her husband left no 
will. The other half of the community 
property went to the husband’s descend- 
ants. If he left no descendants, then his 
half was distributed among his collateral 
kin—his father or mother, brother, 
sister, etc. 

That provision of law was supposed to 
be ample protection for a wife. Nobody 
could deprive her of her legal share of 
the community property, even had the 
husband died without a will. 

The term “Community Property” im- 
plies property accumulated after mar- 
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riage, by personal industry and endeavor. 
Property owned by husband or wife at 
the time of marriage is not community 
property. It is “Separate Property.” So 
is property, acquired after marriage, 
through gifts. 

The proposed California act, which is 
held up by referendum proceedings, 
amends in important respects the Cali- 
fornia law, which has stood for sixty 
years. 

The amendments provide: 

1. That if a husband dies without a 
will, the whole of the community prop- 
erty goes to the wife, whereas she is now 
entitled to only one-half of it, the other 
half going to her husband’s descendants, 
and if he should leave none, then to his 
collateral kin—his father or mother, 
brother, sister, etc. 

2. That the husband’s right to dis- 
pose of one-half of the community prop- 
erty by will is contingent on the wife’s 
written consent—except where the hus- 
band leaves descendants. In that event 
he may leave one-half of the community 
property to these descendants, but to no 
one else. 


3. That when a wife dies before her 
husband, she may will one-half of the 
community property to her children 
(whether by her surviving husband or a 
former husband). The long-established 
rule that upon the death of the wife the 
entire community property remains in the 
possession of the surviving husband is 
abolished. 

The proposed radical changes in the 
present law can only be justified by proof 
that for sixty years, California husbands 
have oppressed and defrauded their wives, 
by denying them rights and interests in 
property to which they were justly en- 
titled; and now that wives are voters, 
they propose to bring this intolerable con- 
dition to an end and establish what they 
call “justice.” 

Such is the comment of a famous law- 
yer—G. W. McEnerney of San Francisco, 
whose distinguished record includes var- 
ious appearances in important litigation 
before the United States Supreme Court, 
and the successful presentation of some 
serious governmental questions to the In- 
ternational Tribunal at The Hague. 


Mr. McEnerney’s objections to the pro- 
posed changes in the Community Property 
Act have been detailed in a memorandum, 
furnished to the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco—an organization of large 
membership and much professional and 
commercial influence. 

The eminent lawyer regards the agita- 
tion for the overthrow of the present com- 
munity property law, as the outgrowth of 
a mistaken belief that as each dollar is 
earned by the husband, the title to half 
of it immediately passes to the wife. She 
therefore regards herself as flagrantly 
oppressed and defrauded if not permitted 
at her death (should she predecease her 
husband) to dispose of one-half of his 
earnings and accumulations, in whatever 
way she may wish. 

However the agitation started, it has 
grown into a serious controversy, which 
may be the preliminary skirmish of a war 
of the sexes. Those are not the words 
of Mr. McEnerney, for that eminent 
lawyer directs his comments to the legal 
features of the proposed act, rather than 
to sociological predictions. 

He makes it clear that he regards the 
proposed changes, as freak legislation 
from which it would be advisable to keep 
California free. 

The new law would not only give the 
widow all of the community property, 
when the husband had left no will, but 
would exclude from inheritance, the hus- 
hand’s children, whether by the living 
mother or by a former wife. eas 

Under the contemplated amendments, 
the wife would have an absolute veto, 
over the disposal of the community prop- 
erty, unless the husband had descendants 
and made a will in their favor. The hus- 
band would be deprived of power to will 
any part of the community property to 
his collateral kin, to charity, or to friends, 
and if he had no children he could make 
no will at all, without his wife’s written 
consent, endorsed upon or attached to the 
will. 

A man having acquired a large fortune, 
might desire to reward some persons who 
aided him to climb the ladder, and who 
deserved his substantial remembrance, but 
unless the wife permitted it, no such be- 
nevolence would be possible. 
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The retroactive feature of the freak 
legislation is also shown, by Mr. Mc- 
Enerney to be fraught with serious and 
undesirable consequences. His words are 
worth the quoting: 


Every will now in existence, which 
a husband has made and which 
disposes of community property, 
whether it affects $5000 or $5,000,- 
000, will be rendered invalid, insofar 
as it makes any provision other than 
for the wife, or the husband’s lineal 
descendants. 

When the husband, to validate an 
existing will, or to make a new one, 
applies to the wife for her consent, 
she knows that if she vetoes his will, 
the property must pass automatically 
to her, for the new law makes it im- 
possible for the husband to will it to 
any one else (but descendants) 
Moreover, it would be impossible for 
him to obtain his wife’s consent if 
she were insane, or if they were 
living apart estranged. The terms of 
the will might themselves: lead to 
estrangement. 


The divorce record would not suffer by 
adoption of the proposed legal novelties. 
On the contrary the activity of the di- 
vorce court would be stimulated. Mr. 
McEnerney foresees that men of means, 
now living apart from their spouses, in 
order to avoid distressing family scandal, 
will be driven into court to complete their 
domestic disagreement. In that way, 
only, can they free themselves from the 
necessity of securing wives’ consent which 
it would be impossible to obtain. The 
eminent lawyer lays stress on the inevit- 
able difficulty of obtaining consent of dis- 
satisfied wives to charitable bequests by 
husbands, or to gifts to husbands’ own 
relatives. Wives with grievances against 
their husbands’ relatives are not usually 
inclined to ask themselves, who is most at 
fault. As Mr. McEnerney expresses it in 
his admirable memorandum for the Com- 
monwealth Club: 


Indeed, the wife might grudge any 
testamentary gift in the belief that 
anything given away was filched 
from her—and the husband would 


be powerless, unless he took up his 
residence in another State. 

In view of the fact that in the 
majority of cases, the husband alone 
accumulates all of the community 
property, it is difficult to understand 
why he should be denied testa- 
mentary power over the “husband's 
half,” and impossible to understand 
why he should be practically denied 
testamentary power altogether. 

A will is a purely personal and 
sacred matter, and many husbands, 
even though their family life were 
ideal, would justly resent this pro- 
posed invasion of rights of privacy. 


No man who has dependents could 
risk marrying without a marriage settle- 
ment, if the proposed anti-masculine 
cinch-bill should be adopted. In the Old 
World, the marriage settlement is a very 
serious preliminary of the romantic honey- 
moon. In America, Cupid usually ignores 
lawyers, unless some heart tangles involve 
divorce court proceedings. But Mr. Mc- 
Enerney foreseeing a possible change 
predicts : 


Although the chivalry of Ameri- 
can men has never been challenged, 
they will be compelled to make the 
mercenary feature an important part 
of the marriage contract; and in 
that event the prospective bride will 
be called upon to say whether she 
has faith in the honor of her in- 
tended husband, and is willing to 
take the “wife’s half” of the prop- 
erty which he will create for her, or 
whether she prefers not to marry 
unless she can have it all. 


Viewed from the standpoint of private 
business, the proposed change in the com- 
munity property law, which threatens the 
greatest disarrangement and injury, is’ 
that which authorizes a wife to will to 
her children by any marriage, one-half 
of the community property, should she die 
before her husband. 

Thousands of men are engaged in com- 
mercial business and other enterprises in 
which their entire capital consists of com- 
munity property. The wife of such a 

(Continued on Page 88) 

















An Arctic Superman 


The Gratification of a Serious Duty Well Done. 


By James Hanson 


HE “SILENT ONE,” was he called, 
this stripling who dwelt in the 

spacious bungalow-shack. Thirty 
years were thought to be written in his 
frost-bitten face, his square shoulders, his 
regular features, his keen, blue eyes, by 
those who knew him; albeit the yellow 
fly-leaf of his mother’s Bible allowed the 
utmost years of Jason Finley to be but 
twenty-six. Jason had grown taciturn 
since his advent into the Northlands, and 
had aged greatly, in knowledge; but 
withal he possessed the alertness and 
aggressiveness of youth. Nor had three 
winters of the North completely obliter- 
ated the tan of the West United States 
from his countenance. 

Despite his years fortune had been 
kind. Glimpsed through the west window 
was his hide-covered store-room, wherein 
reposed voluminous bundles and bales of 
“prime” silver black fox, musk ox, blue 


fox, and sable pelts. Outside the shack 
were upturned kayaks and the larger 
oomiaks awaiting the next walrus run. 
Like a Midas he made gold, though his 
blood was untainted with the lust of it. 
Beyond his store-house were seen the half 
score of shack buildings, some of which 
bore such names as “Jacks Up,” “The 
Nugget,” “The Apex;” their walls heard 
sixteen dialects, and fronted Willow street, 
the Broadway of Brodney. There, dur- 
ing a lull in his fur-bartering, Jason Fin- 
ley strayed to chat with Yakima Shorty, 
the bar-keep, the toil-furrowed “sour- 
doughs,” and the misfit newcomers, for 
eyes of the Arctic saw not the boundaries 
of caste. And beyond were the red-brown 
cliffs abruptly rising from the sea, against 
which the undulating Pacific angrily 
hurled its smoke-crested battalions. While 
northward, heavenward, over a Sahara 
of satiny white, Aurora extended her 
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shimmering web—subtly, incandescently 
gleaming, with all the vibrant changings 
of a Koh-i-noor. 

Of friends Jason Finley had various— 
fair-haired Sigurd Bjaastad, whose Viking 
forefathers fought in the ski battle of 
Stiklestad; the Mongolian-featured Anvik, 
whose totem pole pictured in symbolic de- 
signs of his being the eldest born of 
Ugaguk, the sightless maker of stories, of 
Lake Tikchik. They were his staunchest 
friends, who by his own desire, fore- 


gathered and supped in his abode. 


The bungalow was fashioned for a con- 
noisseur! The musk ox head over the 
open grate, the framed Bonheur prints on 
the walls, the gun rack, stocked with the 
gamut of arms, from Winchester carbine 
to Colt revolver, the mink rugs on the 
floor, all accentuated the snugness of the 
cabin. Here, when Boreas raged, Jason 


could defy the Arctic blast. 


But a day came of new responsibilities. 
The crack of a whip lash and the cry, 
“Huk! Huk!” came to Jason in his 
bungalow. A space later the panting of 
sleigh-dogs sounded without; then Moses 
Sampson, half-breed Siwash, with a 
speech strangely compounded of Eskimo, 
English and Chinook jargon, entered the 
room and stamped the snow from his 
beaded mukluks. 

“Talk paper come by tillikum (friend) 
Sigurd,” he stoically announced, with- 
drawing a letter from his hooded kooli- 
tang in response to Jason’s interrogating 
glance. 

“Come up by revenue cutter from 
Juneau?” queried Jason, by way of a 
friendly word. 

“Eemah!” grunted Moses with a nod. 


Newspapers were gold, and letters— 
letters were too precious in the tundra 
solitude to be measured in mere gold 
Half stilled wes Jason’s pulse as he read 
once, then again, the packet which spoke 
an avalanche of words of the Great Out- 
side. 

A great tenderness filled Jason’s breast, 
as his mind bridged the gap of years. Of 
Molly Zane, he thought. and of the day 
he pledged his troth, that languid Cali- 
fornia afternoon, among the bee-kissed 
snap dragons and wandering-Jew in her 
father’s garden. The retrospect thrilled 
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him to the depth of his being, while those 
bygone moments, evanescent as fresh- 
blown bubbles, were revered. Then like 
a changing vision, it seemed—the call to 
arms, Vimy Ridge, Base Hospital 44, a 
wound chevron, the Croix de Guerre. The 
return! Another had taken his place. 
She had thought him dead. But uncen- 
sured she went in her heart-atrophy. He 
bore it all in silence. And so it was that, 
unlike Schwatka and Ladue, who sought 
fame and fortune in the Polar lands, 
Jason Finley sought seclusion. 


For many moments after he perused 
the letter Jason’s gaze rested vacantly on 
the sparkling crest of a distant iceberg. 
Silently he resolved that the aged father 
of the one he had loved should have his 
written request respected. Jason would 
watch over and protect the girl and her 
wayward mate after their North-coming. 


* * 8 8 8 #& 
Jason permitted himself no outward 
display of emotion as he gave cordiai 
greetings to Molly and her husband upon 
the arrival of the red-stack tug Ajax. 
Wright Burchell’s acceptance of Jason's 
welcome was characteristic. Indeed indo- 
lence was Burchell’s strong trait. Jason 
ill concealed a comprehending smile as he 
received Burchell’s indifferent hand clesp, 
while Molly’s face, wan from sea-sickness, 
betrayed her nervous disquiet. Molly ana 
Wright were soon ensconced in quarters 
which Jason outfitted cozily enough to 
delight the heart of any haus-frau. 


Not only did Jason see that they were 
well lodged, but he secured, for Burchell, 
a foreman’s position with the Alaskan 
Lumber Company, the same in which he 
had risen from humble axman. 


Seldom did he see his wards. His 
frequent trips into the interior in quest 
of furs necessitated his absence from 
Brodney for weeks at a time. And no 
one, not even Sigurd Bjaastad, knew that 
these journeys were prolonged for the 
lure of the storm-gored tundra spaces 
where he could battle down the hell-fires 
of a torturous memory. He knew that 


Wright’s love for Molly was but luke- 
warm; but the North-Brotherhood taught 
a high code of honor, and he doubted not 
that, ere many days elapsed, Wright 
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would fully awaken to the full realiza- 
tion of his responsibilities. 

Burchell, in respite from his lumbering, 
found merry company at the dance halls. 
Fresh from conventional civilization he 
came with new anecdotes and knowledge. 
And he could sing. His voice was pecu- 
liarly adapted to the pathos and sentiment 
of those simple melodies he knew— 
harmonies that touched the heart-strings 
of the calloused old-timers, and brought 
them visions of child-days. But popu- 
larity turned his head. For the first time 
in his years of living he encountered per- 
sons who did not shun him for his 
egotism. His visits to the dance halls 
became more frequent. The drinks of 
“hootch” came oftener. 

Jason viewed all this with solicitude 
and thought how unfair it was to Molly, 
but perhaps it was but a passing whim. 
One day when passing her place he found 
that she had been weeping; her eyes de- 
noted as much. Yet she affected a cheer- 
fulness and a gentleness of manner which, 
however, screamed out its falsity. 


“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
Jason asked. 

“Not a thing—” laughed Molly, “if 
Wright would only stay at home a little 
more. I get quite lonesome at times.” 

And while she proceeded Jason noted 
above the half-sleeve of her dress, the 
mark of a bruise on the whiteness of her 
arm. 

“IT bumped it on the door,” she ex- 
plained, yet two tear drops glistened in 
her dark eyes. 

Jason excused himself with a degree of 
abruptness and welcomed the outside air. 
The snow crunched under his heels as he 
made his way to the Jacks Up. He re- 
membered the letter and of the girl’s 
father and his own promise to protect her 


in the wild life of the Northland. 


Jason’s entrance into the Jacks Up 
served to cause a momentary cessation of 
laughter and clinking glasses. His well- 
established repute for courage, his rugged 
physique, and the very poise of his well- 
knit figure, alone, controlled silence and 
admiration. From all sides he was beset 
with familiarities. But Jason disregarded 
these exhibits of welcome and fastened 
his eyes on the lone figure at the bar. He 
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realized the situation immediately. 
Burchell was again drunk! 

The lumberman’s face was flushed, and 
his eyes glittered. Dissipation was taking 
its toll of him. He swayed unsteadily, 
while he clutched a glass of whiskey. He 
was in a surly mood, having lost his pay- 
check at roulette. Solicitous of the cause 
of the sudden hush, he turned, in his 
haggard disorder, and beheld Jason. 


“Come on,” he gulped, “have a drink.” 

“No, thanks,” declined Jason civilly. 
“Can I see you for a moment, Burchell— 
outside >” 

Burchell gained control of himself for 
a moment as he glowered at Jason. 

“Talk to me here, if you’ve got any- 
thing to say,” he growled. 

Jason stood squarely before him, while 
his voice came with definite distinctness: 

“Wright, you should be a little more 
considerate of that little wife of yours.” 

Burchell’s lips curled in an utter leer. 

“Oh, ho!” he drawled contemptuously. 
“So I’ve got a boss, have 1? Finley, did 
you ever stop to think that it’s a wise 
thing to mind one’s own business >” 

“You wrong me, Wright,” said Jason 
earnestly, as he placed his hand on 
Burchell’s shoulder. “I’m your friend. 
I want to see you and Molly happy.” 


Burchell tossed off a drink at one 
swallow, and refilled his glass. The fiery 
liquid goaded him on. The old enmity 
was revived—of the days when he had 
broken his friend’s trust and by false 
whisperings had stolen his all. He grew 
louder and more indiscreet. 

“Jason Finley,” he flared abruptly, 
“your interest in Molly ceased when [ 
married her. While I think of it—and 
now is as good a time to tell you as any 
other—you keep away from Molly. I’m 
on to you, you—” He accompanied his 
accusation by flinging the contents of his 
glass, full into Jason’s face! 

Abruptly, as if halted by some invisible 
power, the click of the roulette stopped. 
Words died in the throats of the saloon 
habitues. Jests ceased from the lips of 
the inebriates. An old-timer trembled 
as though he were obsessed with the 
palsy. A woman screamed. Some sought 
refuge beneath the tables; while others 
were too paralyzed to move. Jason 


























Finley was known from Point Barrows to 
Sitka, as a man not to be trifled with. 
They all knew what had been the lot of 
Portuguese Frank, and Spencer Dog Ribs, 
the Siwash, who jointly tried to knife the 
silent fur collector when he had discov- 
ered them pilfering his store room. For 
that insult Burchell would leave a widow! 
In the instant Burchell became intensely 
sober. His face grew deathly-pale, as he 
realized the enormity of his deed. 


Jason was unprepared for the drench- 
ing. Things seemed to blur before his 
sight. He was vague conscious of a chill 
stealing down his spine, of his mind burn- 
ing, of cold perspiration oozing out on his 
forehead. His hand flew to his hip sug- 
gestively; but, though his nerves were 
tautened to their highest tension, he re- 
strained himself. With a colossal effort 
he shook his broad shoulders and re- 
laxed. 

“Some other time, Burchell,” he said 
low-voiced; “some other time. We'll have 
a reckoning—when you're in a better 
condition.” 

With no further word, or glance behind 
him, he strode leisurely to the door and 
disappeared from the sight of the dance 
hall jades who stood unbelieving with 
mouths agap. And Burchell, who had 
regained his composure, mistaking Jason’s 
nosture for cowardice, sent his raucous 
laugh following after him in taunt! 

“Come back and shoot! You coward! 
You yellow dog!” 

With a bowed head and lagging steps 
it was that Jason entered his shack. His 
brain throbbed terrifically. Before a com- 
munity, without redress, without defiance, 
had he accepted injury. Liquor had been 
cast in his face like he were a swine. An 
epithet, so vile, that not even the lowly 
squaw-man Scotty, who was known as 
“18-karat-no-good,” would fling upon a 
wolf-dog. Lastly, he had been accused 
of trespassing upon the sacred domain 
of another. Any of these insults would 
have meant death to another. Jason 
knew he would lose prestige—aye, even 
become the laughing-stock of Brodney. 
He had given no denial to Burchell’s ter- 
rible charge. hence Burchell would lose 
no opportunity to assume the role of hero, 
and the wronged one. 
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Jason shed himself of his tri-colored 
mackinaw, and with a troubled brow 
seated himself and read the epistle which 
had preceded the coming of Burchell and 
his wife, and Jason’s promise of friend- 
ship and protection. 
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Outside in the pale light could be seen 
the drifting of winter into spring. Here 
and there, upon the great blanket of 
snow, were dwarf pines, birches, and 
shrubs that soon would be laden with 
brilliant red berry-clusters. Harlequin 
duck were winging their way to the north- 
ward. Two snow-white ptarmigan were 
billing and cooing. The copper-skinned 
natives were preparing their conoid 
tupeks (summer houses) in readiness to 
desert their igloos. Ugauk, pure-veined 
Eskimo, fifty years old last walrus run, 
sat recounting Eskimo fables to a quin- 
tette of children, equally as moon-faced 
and saffron-hued as he. Innoko, who 
claimed chief-blood lines, was feeding his 
yelping malamutes their daily ration of 
frozen salmon and pemmican; and Anvik 
squatted near his totem pole, lined his 
mukluks with baby-seal skin. At sight of 
this care-free exhibition Jason Finley 


buried his face in his hands. 
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The winds of time swept on, and Jason 
had struck out into the desolate vastness, 
away from the beaten trails. In search, 
he went, of the furs of the chetwoot 
(black bear), mink, and beaver, whose 
sleek coverings were wanted by Parisian- 
gowned New York debutantes and shop- 
girls. And while he traversed the soli- 
tudes Wright Burchell continued his ways 
at the Jacks Up. 

Birdie La Rue, one who lived by her 


in constant attendance on 


wits, was 
Burchell. A woman, was she, who real- 
ized her withered bloom and wasted 


years. Whisperings in melancholy mock- 
ery, once dispelled and dispersed by wine 
and hollow laughter, returned to her. 
Beckonings of a fire-side, husband-love, 
and child-prattle, again came visiting, 
which goblets and whole tankards of 
snirits could not erase from her vision. 
She enswered their urgings and took a 
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‘gambler’s chance. She centered her ia- 
tent on Wright Burchell! 


Born of long practice, Birdie was an 
adroit flatterer, with a voice toned to 
angelic softness. So by contrivance and 
a cunning concealment of inward design, 
she assembled all her wiles and artifices 
to cast one last bouquet of temptation at 
the feet of Youth in search of response 
to her lure. 

And Youth, a tyro in the game of Ex- 
perience, with a fool’s folly, was amply 
flattered with this great show of false af- 
fection, and accepted her clever pretense 
as genuine. Indeed, boosy as he was 
kept by Birdie La Rue, Burchell had 
neither the sense nor potency to revolt, 
though he well knew of the expressed 
opinions concerning his conduct. 

During the time Birdie wove her evil 
web about the shoulders of Burchell, 
Squaw-man Scotty, under her orders, 
made ready a dog-sled loaded with pro- 
visions. Also, by Scotty, word was sent 
Molly that her husband was likely to be 
called away from Brodney for a period 
on business for the lumber company— 
and Molly, trustful wife, believed and ac- 
cepted the intimation as genuine. 


Events hastened towards a climax while 
Jason Finley’s business journey was near- 
ing its end and his trusted friend, Sigurd 
Bjaastad and Anvik, the eldest born of 
Ugaguk, often discussed in Jason’s shack 
the unexpected and amazing termination 
of the Silent One’s affair with Wright 
Burchell at the bar of the Jacks Up. 
Jason had not consented to discuss his 
humiliation with either Sigurd or Anvik; 
but Sigurd believed that the secret lay in 
the letter from Burchell’s father-in-law 
which had preceded the arrival of 
Burchell and his wife. The letter lay on 
the mantel. Driven by anger at the dis- 
grace thrust upon his friend, Sigurd 
seized and read the parent’s missive with 
its pathetic appeal for the safety of his 
girl. An effective curse, that contained 
no iota of blasphemy, rolled from Sigurd’s 
lips: and, in his estimation, admiration 
for Jason increased. that instant. a thou- 
sandfold. To Anvik he translated it. and 
Anvik’s eyes gleamed maroon, while he 
fingered a fire-hardened walrus-spear and 
emitted a tribal grunt. Even as they read 
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and’ pondered, the: sound of sled-runners 
and the panting of dogs passed into and 
from their hearing and away to the north- 
ward. As Sigurd opened the door and 
stepped out to learn who had passed, he 
came in sudden collision with a skulking 
form that seemed anxious in making a 
speedy escape. But one man in Brodney 
possessed such a bulbous nose and slink- 
ing manner, and that one was Squaw- 
man Scotty. Sigurd grabbed him by the 
throat and shook him as a cougar does a 
rabbit. He demanded Scotty’s business. 

“Just sent Birdie La Rue off to Dilling- 
ham with a dog-team. She’s gone with 
Bur—!” Scotty’s whine ended abruptly 
with a grunt upon his forced contact with 
the frozen ground. 


Sigurd tarried but a moment before he 
set out to meet Jason, it was on skiis, for 
he needed haste in his mission and was 
born of skiifolk. Jason was homeward 
bound— indeed, he was due, according to 
his exact schedule of previous trips, at 
Brodney ere the lapse of an hour. No 
one knew better where to intercept Jason 
on the trail. Before him the white-gar- 
mented tundra terminated abruptly in 
sharp contrast at the sheer line and inner 
gloom of the lofty forest ramparts. With- 
in two hours Sigurd and Jason met at the 
edge of the woods. At that moment 
Anvik was pouring out in a voluble flow 
of guttural, scarce articulate, throat- 
noises and hisses of his discovery to the 
“boys” at the Jacks Up. Never before 
had he, the eldest-born. of a spawn of 
four, in his forty years of living, or since 
he first glimpsed the light of day in his 
mother’s igloo, talked so much at one 
time. 

“Me tink he be good for Burchell if 
him sleep some little while in’m skookum 
house (jail),” he suggested to Blackie 
law in 


T}ewis, who expounded the 
Brodney. 
“Skookum house, hell!” thundered 


Rl-ckie with a withering glare at Anvik. 
“Not so long as we know how to organize 
a Vigilante Committee—and knot a 
rone.”” 

Sigurd and Jason had hardly shaker 
honds before they set off at right angles, 
which. according to their reckoning, 
would intercept the fugitives before they 
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Preparations for Spring. 


could progress one-third the distance to 
Dillingham. 

The pursuit by Jason and Sigurd was 
shorter than expected. Some exotic, in- 
vigorating elixir seemed to be coursing 
through Jason’s veins, contracting the 
sinews of his face, and making the pulses 
beat spasmodically in his temples. His 
eyes, gleaming through narrowed, quiver- 
ing lids, gradually focused on a dark, 
slender line which was slowly winding its 
way in the distance. 

Birdie La Rue cringed in fear; while 
Burchell lunged forward, defiantly, upon 
the recognition of his pursuers. From 
beneath his mackinaw he drew a pistol, 
but Jason’s whiplash, five fathoms in 
length, knocked the weapon from its 
grasp. Then the two men fought silently, 
with man’s weapons. As gladiators they 
battled; their audience the sledge-teams, 
Sigurd, Birdie and the stars that blinked 
down through profound silences in the 
trailless skies. Burchell was felled by a 
terrific blow and when he rose was again 
crumpled. He landed with force upon 
the sled. It was enough. No man could 
withstand such onslaught. He was cowed 





and whipped. Then Jason turned to 
Sigurd. 

“See that she gets to Dillingham,” he 
said, indicating Birdie; “and give the 
people at the post her record.” 

There out in the solitude of desolation 
should be in the shell of Burchell. Dart 
after dart did he shoot into the wife de- 
serter’s heart with stinging preciseness; 
while Burchell, now barren of bravado, 
listened in sullen silence. Gradually the 
man’s blunted conscience awakened until 
his heart was swept by a river of shame. 
The eyes of both were moist when 
Burchell sprang to his feet, grasped 
Jason’s hand and _ half-stumbling, half- 
running, disheveled and repentant, began 
his homeward journey in mad _ haste 
across the snows behind the team of wolf 
huskies. 

* 8 © 8 & & 

Inside the house at Brodney a gray- 
bearded doctor; and a father, whose 
heart suffered remorse, though his face 
visioned happiness, watched a _ fond 
mother as she pressed to her heart a warm 
bundle of humanity, pink as Neapolitan 

(Continued on Page 91) 





Une Femme Dangereuse 





An Instructive Sidelight on the Masculine Animal. 


By Andre Birabeau 


H, MON DIEU!” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Clot, and he dropped his 

newspaper, and almost toppled 
over, so great was his emotion. 

I shall not attempt to sketch Monsieur 
Clot, as that would be impossible. He 
had one of those visages that would 
assure him impunity, if he were a crim- 
inal. His chin was round, his nose 
medium, his forehead ordinary. Indeed 
he was no criminal. Far from it; he was 
colorless and harmless—a man in a com- 
mercial calling, like as in the former days 
when father and son united in business. 
Monsieur Clot was married, his femme 
being a lady who led him around by the 
nose—poor man! He was afraid of his 
shadow. Never had he done anything 
extraordinary and never would. 

But he had had an adventure. Oh, 
yes. As he thought of it the round chin 
of Monsieur Clot trembled. His forehead 
became covered with perspiration. Listen 
then. 

Monsieur Clot had read in his journal 
something shocking. The woman, Laure 
Brichoux, who had just cut the throat of 
her sleeping lover, with frightful cruelty, 
had formerly been the mistress of Mon- 
sieur Clot. 

That adventure had occurred a dozen 
years ago and Monsieur Clot retained but 
a confused remembrance of it. He ran- 
sacked his brains to make his recollec- 
tion clearer. “ Laure Brichoux—Laure 
Brichoux? I know that name,” he mut- 
tered. Of a sudden it all came back to 
him. “Oh, yes—yes—it is Laulau.” 

Then his frame was swept by emotion 
and his newspaper dropped from his 
hand. 

“Ah! mon Dieu!” he again muttered, 
as he bethought him of his first glimpse 
of Laure Brichoux, sewing at a window. 
That was ten years ago—at ieast. How 


little of the adventure he recollected 
clearly. All that he could recall was that 
the liaison had not extended over a few 
weeks. The girl was the friend of the 
friend of a comrade, and seemed amiable. 
They had been to the country together, 
and had dined in the little restaurants, but 
the episode was far from memorable. It 
had been terminated because Monsieur 
Clot, senior, had taken his son to Frank- 
fort on business. The girl had accom- 
panied her amant to the railroad station 
and had wept a little. 

It was a gentle little history, altogether 
sans eclat, like all the histories of Mon- 
sieur Clot’s life. But now—that story 
of the throat-cutting of her lover—Mon 
Dieu! The details were frightful, the 
sang-froid in the premeditation was 
hideous, the violence in the commission 
of the crime was awful, the cynicism in 
the woman’s confession was blood-curd- 
ling. Small wonder that Monsieur Clot 
dropped his newspaper. 

It is a singular impression, that of 
having been the intimate acquaintance of 
an assassin, for days and weeks—of 
having eaten and lodged with the slayer. 
Ah! That last thought made Monsieur 
Clot shiver. Yes! For weeks he had 
slept the confidential tranquil sleep that 
always was his—and all the time that 
murderess was within striking distance. 

“Eh, bien! I have had a narrow es- 
cape,” said Monsieur Clot, to himself. 

Who knows? One imprudent word, 
one gesture maladroit, and the terrible 
deed were done. Had she not just slain 
her amant in a fit of jealousy? 

Monsieur Clot thanked his stars that 
he possessed a calm temperament, which 
enabled him to be off with the old love 
before he was on with the new. Voyez 
vous! Suppose that he had capitulated 
to temptation and that Laure had known 























it. Ah! Mon Dieu! Monsieur Clot, re- 
membered that once he teased Laure 
about addressing a fine blonde girl who 
lodged opposite them. What a block- 
head!” 

“IT have escaped well!” repeated Mon- 
sieur Clot. 

But those retrospectives were not 
utterly disagreeable. Monsieur Clot was 
sensible of a quickening of the pulse and 
a growing sense of importance. When 
he heard his employes discuss the murder 
he listened and wore a smile—a smile 
superior. After dinner, when smoking 
with his friends, he could not restrain him- 
self from remarking—as one would say 
between men: 

“Laure. Oh, yes! I know her very 
well. We have been ensemble—that was 
some years ago.” 

This he said with an air detached, and 
a tone of affected modesty but really full 
of vanity. And he became equally 
swollen with pride if some one around 
him should happen to remark: 

“And in your time, Monsieur Clot, was 
she already like that >” 

“Jealous? Oh, terrible; 
scenes all the time!” 

Monsieur Clot found himself becoming 
glorious. He held up his head. His 
former uneventful life seemed hateful. 
He found nothing in it of importance. 
Henceforth it would be different. His 
father was given to repeating: “When | 
was presented to the Emperor,” etc., etc. 
In future Monsieur Clot could reply to the 
boast of his parent: “The time that | 
was with the famous Laure Brichoux.” 

Naturally the affair came to the ears 
of Madame Clot and she demanded a 
confirmation of the report. “Oh! It is 
true!” and she shrugged her shoulders, 
but after that it was noticeable that she 
treated him with greater respect. 


There were 
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One day the office boy brought Mon- 
sieur Clot a card in an envelope. The 
garcon said it was from a woman who 
insisted positively on being received. 
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“Laure Brichoux.” 


She! Here! She was not then in 
prison? And what could she want from 
Monsieur Clot? Monsieur Clot wished 
very much not to receive her, but would 
that be prudent with such a woman? 

“Tell her to enter,” said Monsieur Clot, 
“but do not go far, and at the least sus- 
picious noise run here.” 

What could she want? Monsieur Clot 
placed himself in the shade. The table 
would be between them, and in the 
drawer, half open, a revolver, all ready 
was at hand. 

A petite form entered and was recog- 
nized at once by Monsieur Clot: it was 
indeed Laure, sweet and smiling in man- 
ner. The hypocrite! 

“I see that you recognize me,” she 
said. “I see also that you are moved. 
Ah! That will make it easier for me to 
obtain what I need.” 

And she demanded money—a small 
sum, because she was at the end of her 
resources. She had thought of him be- 
cause they had been friends, at one time. 
He would not refuse her. No, no. He 
refused not. Already he had signed a 
check; but in tendering it he ventured to 
say in a low voice: 

“Some one has—placed you at 
liberty— >?” 

She uttered a dolorous little cry. 

“Oh! You have believed—you also! 
It is because of that I am without work; 
because they call me like the other, Laure 
Brichoux, all the world takes me for her. 
But that you who have known me—that 
you believe me capable—Oh! Oh!” 

She lowered her head as when she sat 
at the window doing her sewing. Mon- 
sieur Clot remembered the attitude. With 
a violent gesture he closed the _half- 
opened drawer, where the revolver lay all 
ready, and, in a voice in which Laure was 
surprised to find brusqueness and rancor, 
he said in handing her the check: 

“Take it and get out! But it is the 
first and the last time, you savez, and 
given for the favors you have rendered 
me solely!” 








Her State of 
Mind 


Naturally the Perturbation Was Caused by One 
of the Opposite Sex. 


By Jeannette Lyons 


LL PASSENGERS look alike when 
the sea is rough. So it happened 

that although Virginia and Preston 
sat opposite each other at a writing desk 
on board the S. S. “President” bound for 
Honolulu, and carried on a conversation 
that lingered in their memories, they could 
not identify each other afterward try as 
they might, until— 

But I'll begin at the beginning. 

“Have you a blotter?” A pair of ap- 
pealing eyebrows lifted themselves above 
the partition of the desk in the social hall 
of the S. S. “President.” 

The young man opposite glanced up 
for a moment. 

“Unfortunately not, but I'll brave the 
purser in his lair, if you like.” 

“Thank you, no. I'll try to mop up 
this mess with a post-card.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Ugh!” said a disgusted voice. 
goodness gracious!” 

“Evidently the experiment was not 
pleasing.” The man’s voice was amused. 

The girl held up a sheet half covered 
with a fantastic blot. 

“I hate to write it all over again, too,” 
she mourned. 

“Why .not label it a picture of your 
state of mind, and send it along,” he 
suggested promptly. “You do feel some- 
what like that, it may be.” 

“Just a little,” smiled the girl, “though 
perhaps not in just the way you think.” 

She gazed at the grotesque spot for a 
second, quirked her pretty brows and 
busily resumed writing, her head bent so 
low that all the man could see was the 
bright hair. 

He wished absently that those eyes 


“My 























would appear again, but the scratching of 
her pen. continued  uninterruptedly. 
Having exhausted his imagination in a 
post-card which read, “Dear Jack—Am 
feeling bully. No mal de mer for mine,” 
and seeing a statuesque old lady staring 
him out of countenance, and suggestively 
brandishing a fountain pen, he rose and 
moved out on deck with one hopeful 
backward glance in the direction of the 
desk. It was apparently fruitless. 

But Virginia was not so absolutely in- 
different to his departure as she appeared 
or as he imagined. Her eyes strayed pri- 
marily downcast on the paper, but she 
was quite conscious of his going, and 
glanced un swiftly to see a rather vicious 
looking plaid cap move past the window. 

To Virgie Dane life was one tremendous 
glittering adventure. She was bound for 
Hawaii, leaving behind a rather dubious 
and reluctant family. 

“But, mother,” she protested when her 
mother presented solemn warnings on the 
dangers of traveling alone. 

“But, mother, you know I can be the 
soul of discretion! I'll say prunes and 
prisms for three hours every day. Like 























this:” and she contorted her red lips 
into a weazened cherry. 

“Now, don’t I look formidable? A bold 
villainous young man at the table ven- 
tures—‘May I trouble you for the salt, 
my haughty miss?” ” 

“* *How dare you sir,” says I in my most 
prunesy and prismy manner. He slinks 
out followed by the contemptuous glances 
of the passengers. You see, mother, how 
safe I'd be.” 

Mrs. Dane laughed and capitulated. 

This was Virgie’s first big venture from 
the maternal presence. 

“I feel,” she told her best friend, “that 
this is the turning point in my life. I 
expect to find an adventure around every 
corner. Oh, Marjy!” she breathed, “Isn’t 
it heavenly that I’m going!” 

“You'll find your adventures,” Marjy 
vrophesied sagely, “Tommy Bingham says 
your eyebrows alone would make a man 
want to kiss you.” 

“Tommy's a silly,” said Virgie se- 
verely. 

And here she was embarked on this 
great wonderful series of adventures. The 
boat was the most thrilling place she had 
ever been, and although some of the 
passengers were already complaining 
about the smallness of the passenger list, 
and the stupidity of everything, Virgie 
loved it all. 

And there was something about the 
conversation at the writing desk that fired 
her imagination at once. 

“He must be unusual,” she mused, 
gazing at the blot meditatively. “A usual 
man would never have thought of calling 
that a picture of my state of mind. That 
was really clever. - Perhaps he is literary! 
If I were writing a story I'd use that con- 
versation as a beginning. Have me say: 

“ “Have you a blotter >’ 

“And have me look over the top of the 
desk at him. And have him say in a 
deep. amused voice—that sounds so 
story-bookish ! — 

“Call it a picture of your state of 
mind!’ 

“And then, of course, I'd make my 
heroine very charming, and the dulcet 
(I love that word!) tones of her voice 
would haunt him, and they'd spend long, 
lazy days on deck, and finally his hand 
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would close over hers on the deck ‘rail 
and he would breathe: 


oe 


Oh, that we could sail over the sea 
of life together:’ And I, I mean my 
heroine would say in a vibrating voice: 

“I'd be willing to breast any storm 
with you, dear,’ ” 

Virgie was so carried away by this 
triumph of her imagination that she 
heaved a little, ecstatic sigh that made 
the statuesque dame look up suspiciously. 

Virgie wilted under the look and 
scrawling a “With oceans of love— 
Virgie,” at the end of her “state of mind” 
letter, she departed to powder her nose 
and pin on a fresh bunch of violets, which 
were the gift of the already forgotten 
Tommy Bingham. 

Two lovely, lazy days passed. Virgie 
greatly desired to continue that conver- 
sation so auspiciously begun yet no one 
of the passengers seemed remotely to sug- 
gest that he knew aught of the inner 
workings of her mind, and she let the half 
formed hope sink down below the surface 
of her conscious thought. 

Suddenly in the middle of the night 
Preston Weatherly woke to find himself 
alive again, and possessed of a very lively 
curiosity to know who the girl was who 
asked for the blotter in that long ago, 
before annihilation seized him, and he 
was reduced to a pitiable, pea-green 
proneness. As he turned on the light, his 
eyes fell upon the confident post-card: 


“Dear Jack—Am feeling bully. No mal de 


mer for mine!” 


He tore it to bits with quiet fury. 

“Two days wasted, damn you!” Just 
what he condemned was not very clear. 

Then he turned in and slept peacefully. 

Sunrise found the now jaunty Preston 
on deck. Another passenger was there. 
A sudden inspiration struck him. He 
moved over beside a tall girl and re- 
marked casually, although with deen 
guile: 

“Just what effect has a sunrise like that 
on your state of mind?” 

She glanced at him, glowing. 

“Oh, isn’t it just too cute! I don’t see 
how people can sleep in the midst of such 
a—a convulsion of Nature! I just wor- 
ship Nature, you know. 


I am writing a 
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poem beginning ‘O Sun, that heraldeth 
the dawn’, but I guess I'll have to change 
that, for I simply can’t find anything to 
rhyme with dawn, except fawn and lawn 
and of course there are no fawns or lawns 
in the ocean. Our home paper prints a 
lot of my verse,” she added pensively. 

“Stung!” muttered Preston under his 
breath—“Gee whiz! the village literary 
light! This isn’t the one, I’m darned 
sure.” 

He mutter aloud an inanity and started 
to move away. Just then a stateroom 
door nearby opened, and a girl stepped 
out—a little, radiant girl. The rising sun 
turned her hair to shining gold. Her 
eyes were widely mysterious with the 
wonder of the birth of a new day. She 
moved off on a brisk, before-breakfast 
constitutional though she bestowed one 
impersonal glance on his plain gray cap. 

What had become of the man with that 
viciously plaid cap? Probably he was 
buried in literary effort. She was so 
sure he had been literary. She gave a 
little sigh. It would have been so ro- 
mantic to have had an affair on the boat! 
Everything else was so perfect—and one 
was supposed to have a love affair aboard 
ship. She had read so many stories of 
that sort. 

How was Virgie to know that Preston 
had two caps! 

Of course if she had recognized the 
cap she would not have boldly advanced 
and continued the writing desk conversa- 
tion. But there were ways! She might 
have leaned pensively over the rail and 
half unconsciously addressed the sunrise, 
or she could have dropped a_ handker- 
chief—or a commonplace remark. She 
was sure she could have managed. 

Preston’s eyes lighted as they followed 
the straight little figure. Surely there 
was something familiar about those eye- 
brows. Jove! What a pretty girl. He 
was sure she was the one. She fairly 
radiated joyousness. He straightened his 
tie, and assumed a “see-the-conquering- 
hero-comes” pose. He was glad he hadn’t 
decided to die in his berth the first night. 

Jove! How blue the water was, but 
it wasn’t in it with her eyes. Say, it 
almost made a fellow want to write verse 
like the literary dame over there by the 
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Let’s see—blue, hue, true; eyes, 
It was easily done! 

He went confidently down to break- 
fast, and found that he could look a 
Spanish omelette in the face with perfect 


rail. 
surprise, sighs. 


bravado. He must brace himself for the 
effort of scraping the acquaintance of the 
girl with the eyes. He'd heard that 
nothing was easier aboard ship. He 
would try to work in that “state of mind” 


idea. Darn it all! That was rather clever 
of him. It had come to him just like 
that! Springing it upon people and 


watching its effect ticked a streak of boy- 
ishness in him for finding out things in a 
manner subtle and deep. 


Third day, fourth day, fifth day out 
and Romance hadn’t flickered an eyelash. 
Preston saw Virgie everywhere—talking 
prettily with the Captain, and calling the 
Captain’s dog love names that fairly 
made Preston’s heart contract with envy, 
conversing animatedly with a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, reading to 
a fretful looking old lady, always busy, 
always sparklingly alive. 

He had thought himself fairly launched 
into acquaintanceship when they had 
pitched a game of quoits together. She 
had exclaimed with pretty wonder at his 
cleverness in ringing the post, and had 
adorably requested him to show her just 
how it was done. It was quite necessary, 
of course, for his big hand to close over 
her little soft one to demonstrate the 
proper way of holding the ring. Then 
as the gods were favorable and the “state 
of mind” question was trembling on his 
lips, a disgusting creature came up and 
bore her off to show her a school of flying 


fish! Flying fish! Ye gods and little 
fishes! Was he never to have his 
chance ? 


Preston retired to his stateroom in dis~ 
gust, smoked a particularly vile cigar, and 
spent an agonizing half hour trying to 
decide which necktie was the most becom- 
ing, finally deciding on a solemn blue one 
as most typifying the state of his feelings. 

Then he absent-mindedly donned a cer- 
tain vicious looking plaid cap which he 
had abandoned first day out because a 
steward had spilled a bowl of consomme 
over it while Preston cursed him feebly 


from his berth. 




















How was Preston to know that a lurch 
of the ship, and a bowl of consomme had 
interrupted a Romance! 

Preston emerged from his stateroom 
gloomily. Virgie was smiling and dimpling 
at an odious creature with white whiskers 
who was showing her kodak pictures. 
Preston lifted the fatal cap as he went 
past on his way to the smoking room. He 
did not catch the started glance she sent 
after him, nor the puzzled look which fol- 
lowed him down the deck. There was no 
mistaking that cap! 

The last evening was spent in the in- 
evitable ship’s entertainment. An old 
man with a lisp recited, “That’s Where 
the West Begins,” somebody or other 
gave a lecture on “Orientalism,” and 
some of the ship’s crew supplied music. 
Preston sat where he could watch Virgie’s 
glowing face. He was going to know 
her, by Jove! Business could go hang. 
He’d follow her to the ends of the earth. 

He went out on deck and wandered 
around disconsolately. Then the gods 
smiled. Preston’s heart missed a thump. 
She stood alone by the rail—no captain, 
no dog, no tiresome white haired old bore 
He moved beside her. He mustn’t 


near. 





Road to the Volcano. 





He slammed down his 


miss this trick. 
trump— 

“‘Er—what would describe your state 
of mind just now, Miss Dane?” 

Unpremeditated guile entered 
Virgie’s soul. 

“I’m quite excited,” she said in her 
primmest little voice. “Almost too ex- 
cited to pack, but I must do it at once. 
Good night, Mr. Preston Weatherly.” 
Then she went to her stateroom where 
she sat on the edge of the berth for an 
hour staring at nothing. 

When Preston walked down the gang- 
plank and left that girl he felt that he 
could not live and breathe unless he could 
see her again. All his being cried out 
for her. If there had been any decent 
excuse for him to linger he would have 
done so, but her pre-occupation had been 
so absolute as she went past him to say 
goodbye to her other friends of the 
voyage that he had nothing else to do but 
to go. And yet there had been—he 
thought there had been, just a shade of 
hesitation as if she had something more 
to say. The appealing eyebrows had 
arched, there had been a little catch of 
the breath—and she had passed on to 


into 
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others. Her voice, like a fish hook, caught 
in the fibre of his soul and dragged him 
backward as his straining step bent for- 
ward. It was unsupportable and yet he 
went forward. 

He caught a glimpse of her on the roof 
garden of the “Alexander Young” danc- 
ing with a man handsome enough to 
grace a magazine cover. He saw her 
rejoin an elderly woman whom he fancied 
was an aunt. She gave him a cool little 
nod as they passed. 


Thanks to his Sherlock Holmesing he 
beheld her walk up the gangplank of the 
“Mauna Kea” just ahead of him. She 
was following in the wake of the elderly 
aunt but to Preston’s relief was sans the 
Adonis of the roof garden. He had built 
great hopes on that brief voyage, but he 


was whirled almost at once into the 
oblivion of seasickness and when he 
staggered weakly forth next morning 


found that she had landed at Mahu Kona 
during the night! 

Then Preston took for his motto: “Per- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.” He felt that 
she would eventually come to Hilo and 
determined to remain at the Hilo hotel 


until she did. 


Two days, and he grew restless. The 
volcano was said to be particularly active. 
he would kill a little time with that trip. 

Poor Preston! Love had come to him 
with all its exquisite pain, its frantic 
graspings after happiness. Volcanoes 
meant nothing to him. His whole soul 
was in eruption. He wanted something 
badly, and for the first time in all his 
petted, careless life, he couldn’t have it. 
It was too darn bad, so it was! To have 
girls thrown at you all your life and then 
to have that but of a thing as elusive 
as a will-o’-the-wisp. It was maddening. 
He imagined he was losing weight, and 
gazed at his reflection gloomily. And 
then after all he found her standing on 
the edge of the crater of Kilauea wide- 
eyed with that same mysterious wonder 
which had stirred him that early morning 
on the boat. 

A man near him remarked, “Gosh, i/ 
this is a pocket edition of Hell, me for the 
straight and narrow!” and a girl laughed 
shrilly in response. 

Preston moved over to Virgie’s side. 
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“It’s very awe-inspiring, isn’t is?” he 
ventured. 

She lifted a flushed face. 

“It is so entirely different from my 
preconceived ideas,” she said. “You 
know when I was a little girl I learned to 
say glibly, ‘A volcano is a mountain that 
sends forth smoke and melted rock known 
as lava.” And there was a picture which 
looked like an icecream cone with the 
end bitten off and the icecream running 
down the sides. Then the colored pictures 
of Kilauea that I saw at the hotel looked 
like the explosion of a tomato can! But 
this! —”” And she made a comprehensive 
little gesture. 

They stood for a while in silence, 
watching the fountains of fiery lava spurt 
up and fill the air with little dancing 
demons. 

The rain was beating ceasely on Pres- 
ton’s back. The heat from the crater was 
burning his face, but he thought he had 
never been so happy. 

“What are those men doing down 
there, poking around in the lava with 
sticks?” asked Virgie pointing to some 
figures on the lower edge. 

“Making lava doughnuts, ma’am,”’ re- 
marked a guide who had overheard her 
question. “They take a coin and collect 
the hot lava around it. Then they cool 
it. I sell ‘em, ma’am, at fifty cents 
apiece.” He held one out. Virgie poked 
it with a tentative finger. It was still 
warm. 

“Lava doughnuts! How funny,” 
laughed Virgie. “Will you go down with 
me and show me how to make one?” 

She produced a shining penny from 
her purse. 

“Really, Miss Dane,” Preston hastily 
interposed. “I don’t think it is wise at 
all for you to go down there. It’s awfully 
hot, and it might be dangerous. Really, 
you mustn't.” Preston’s tone was mas- 
terful. Véirgie’s round chin went up and 
she looked at him cooly. 

“Please do not concern yourself, Mr. 
Weatherly. I am not in the least afraid.“ 
She turned to the guide with a smile. 
“Shall we go>” she said sweetly. 

She started ahead down the path, her 
foolish little high heels tap-tapping on the 
(Continued on Page 91) 

































Spanish Gold and Mine 


Be It Splendid or Humble There Is No Place Like Home. 


By Harriet Marshall 


sunshine gave a new light to every- 

thing. All trace of the heavy fog 
which had hung low in the morning was 
now gone with the coming of a light sea- 
breeze. As we walked up the hill we 
often turned back to admire the glad 
blue of the Golden Gate with a ship, just 
dipping out of sight in the great Pacific. 
Soon we saw and no longer looked back, 
for near the top of the hill was the 
loveliest little bungalow ever seen. Climb- 
ing roses covered the western side, and 
as we came nearer, the front veranda 
came to view, curtained with Boston ivy. 

A pleasant lady admitted us, and im- 
mediately began to show us the many 
virtues of the interior, but the whole 
family seemed much more interested in 
looking out of the window, than in the 
quality of the wood-work. Several ships 
were anchored in the bay, and on the 
other side San Francisco was plainly 
visible. To the north, Tamalpais lifted 
its stately head to the sky. 

We spent the afternoon going over the 
place. There was a garden in the rear 
with little plots of roses, chrysanthemums. 
and many other flowers, some in full 
bloom, and some offering the promise of 
a bright array in the autumn. 

We went home to a late dinner, but 
little appreciated the cooking, for we dis- 
cussed the little hill paradise that might 
be ours, all its virtues, and even (I hate 
to admit it) its faults, but these were 
very few. The owners were only willing 
to sell because the place was too small for 
them. Surely there could be no other 
spot so lovely. One would offer some 
criticism, but the conversation would 
always return to that one idea—surely 
there could be no other spot so lovely. 
“Well, I guess we had better buy it,” said 
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Father, and immediately went back to 
arrange the purchase. 

We had to wait a whole month to move 
in. It was such a long time. Several times 
we went back to look at our new home, 
and furnished every room, in imagination, 
over and over again. 

Finally the great day arrived. It was 
in Avril. How wonderful it is to furnish 
your own home with things selected for 
that very house! Three vans came at 
once, and began to unload at the same 
time. There was a delightful confusion— 
two men bringing a table in the front 
door, two lugging a dresser in the back, 
the plumber setting up the kitchen range, 
and me washing the dishes. And so 
many! There was a fifty-piece set that 
had never been washed before, and ever 
so many pots and kettles. As the day 
went on, more trucks came with more 
furniture, and finally the piano. We 
hustled around for all we were worth be- 
cause the place had to be fixed by night. 
We insisted on this in spite of every- 
thing. 

By supper time everything was at least 
temporarily arranged. Hot rolls appeared 
from somewhere, and a kindly neighbor 
who keens a cow, brought a quart of 
milk. The meal was served on King 
Arthur’s table round, 7s we call our most 
recent acquisition, and indeed, the sunset 
scene that was framed by our dining room 
windows was as beautiful as any wonders 
ever seen from the enchanted castle of 
Camelot. 

Many days of happy arranging fol- 
lowed, until everything was set in its own 
corner. After that we began to explore. 


A blackberry arbor invited us to have 
tea in the open. Two cherry trees and a 
convenient ladder soon had us interested. 
When we had all the cherries we could 
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eat, and a huge pail of blackberries was 
setting on the back steps, we remembered 
the swing. In this swing you could touch 
the branches of the apricot tree with your 
toes, and between the leaves catch a 
glimpse of the Golden Gate through a 
fairylike mist which was fast withdraw- 
ing in the morning sun. 

Now autumn has come and we are well 
established. The ivy is a bright scarlet. 
There is often fog all day, but a cheerful 
fire burns on the hearth. Yesterday at 
sunset a single flame colored streak lit up 
the west. Thick mist hung low, and the 
water was like polished steel. As night 
came on the sky blackened, but near the 
surface of the bay it was clear. The 
lights of the other side twinkled like drops 
of gold, making the whole like a vast 
theatre with the black curtain of clouds 
raised to give a glimpse of the mysterious 
waters beyond. One could not help think- 
ing, what tragedies, or what joys, were 
passing on that dim other shore, or in 
the black Pacific beyond. 

It is beautiful, always, here—in the 
fog, under the bright sunshine, when the 
rain falls steadily and the bay is a long 
stretch of gray, or when the great sun- 
god sinks majestically in the Golden Gate, 
in waters that seem to close about him. 
Some think it is beautiful only on a clear 
dav. but it is beautiful to me. always. 

The hills are no less lovely than the 
western scene. In the spring the emerald 
carpet flecked with poppies invites every- 
one, and the valleys ring with the happy 
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voices of flower seekers. It is pleasant to 
go over into the valleys on a spring morn- 
ing when the meadow larks sing. On 
all sides are hills, and if you climb to the 
top of one of the highest and look off to 
the east, as far as you can see are those 
same rolling hills, with a faint purple on 
the horizon that may be the Sierras. To 
me this is part of my home, too. Some- 
times we have supper in a nearby ravine 
that seems almost as wild as those we 
read about in California romances. As 
the sun sets and a purple mist enfolds 
the surrounding hills, we start our fire 
and boil the coffee. After we have 
finished, and are sitting around the coais 
someone always discovers a box of marsh- 
mallows, which we toast over the embers. 

“Sunset and evening star,” and the 
rosy depths of the bay below, a ship just 
putting out to sea, past the twinkling 
lighthouse; or what the Spanish hoped 
to find—jeweled temples to heathen gods 
with slavish natives worshiping golden 
images, and then the sword of the con- 
queror, the treasure ship, the slave galley! 
Who would change for the Spanish 
dream? When the sun sinks into the 
waters of the Golden Gate, think instead 
of riches being borne off to sea by the 
treasure seekers of the past, and choose— 
will you take the golden sunset, or 
Spanish coins? I would not give up these 
wonders for all the wealth of Cortez, and 
who would if he knew? 

“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me!” 





GOLDEN ROD 
By Mary E. Smith 
Golden rod! Golden rod! 
Scepter for a king! 


Growing in the humble sod, 
Like a common thing! 


Bowing in servility 
Unto none who pass, 

Lifting courtly dignity 
In the lowly grass! 


Farmer lad! 


Farmer lad! 


Bare feet in the mire! 
Stout of heart as Galahad, 


Proud as village spire! 






































Pasha 


By Jessie Atkins Greene 


Passing of the 
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HEN men looked upon Dodo— 
which was easy—the first thing 

they noticed were her eyes; re- 
markably lustrous eyes, of that clear 
dark, limpid brown which soothsayers 
and dream books have ever described as 
the “Orb of Constancy.” Dodo’s eyes 
proved the rule by being the exception, 
perhaps, for a more flirtatious pair were 
never owned by any girl in the entire 
history of the Art School. Slightly 
oblique, surmounted by black brows none 
too delicately outlined; partly veiled, not 
by heavily drooping upper lids, but by a 
full upward mounting of the lower lids 
—oftenest seen in Orientals—her eyes 
made you forget her rather ordinary nose 
and too round chin. 

When those of her own sex appraised 
her, the first thing they remarked was 
that her clothes were the last extravagant 
scream of Fashion, and that her hair was 
so elaborately waved, puffed and pompa- 
doured that this one item in itself suf- 
ficed to explain her invariable tardiness 
to Balte’s morning Life Class. The third, 
and in the eyes of the other girls, the 
most noticeable least excusable, not-to-be- 
forgiven-or-expiated characteristic was a 
clear, low, naturally well modulated 
voice. Where nine out of ten damsels 
expressed their likes in high G sharp and 
were coldly looked upon by those whom 
they wished to captivate, Dodo could 





utter the most breath-taking unconven- 
tionality in that mellow E flat of hers, 
and not only get away with it but be 
adored therefor. As Regina Bagley pro- 
nounced to a crowd of girls in the rest 
room one day: 

“Dodo Gladden has a perfect vampire 
of a voice!” 

Candor compels the admission that 
Dodo was not the idol of her sex. In 
fact, they even went so far as to dub her 
the “Man Chaser.” However, Dodo was 
not entirely to blame if she merited the 
nickname; the men literally came up and 
begged to be caught; and as even her 
severest critic had to admit, the girl “had 
a kind heart.” 

Eyes and voice were turned to account 
on mornings when she breezed in thirty 
minutes late, to the life class. Fresh com- 
plexioned, immaculately attired in the 
crispest of blouses and the smartest of 
skirts, manicured as no true art student 
has a right to be, she would stumble 
hastily over the outstretched feet of the 
unfortunates who occupied the low stools 
in front, spend frenzied moments hunting 
for her mislaid drawing board, meanwhile 
effectually concealing the view of the 
model from at least three enraged fellow- 
students; at last, having completely upset 
the tempers of everyone in the class and 
drawn black frowns from Balte, the portly 
instructor, she would gracefully arrange 
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her skirts, place her drawing board at 
right angles on her lap, and proceed to 
get the righ proportions of the model’s 
neck and shoulders, squinting placidly 
with crayon at arm’s length—all this in 
sweet oblivion of the searing glances of 
her disturbed associates. 

At this juncture Balte generally cleared 
his throat, arranged his pince nez more 
firmly on his fat nose and delivered him- 
self of the following: 

““Ahem—er—perhaps we had better 
call time for the model—until Miss 
Gladden gets herself thoroughly and sat- 
isfactorily arranged—for the rest of the 
morning.” 

At this Dodo would lift her eyes 
limpidly innocent of wrongdoing, and coo 
in the most dulcet tones: 

“Oh, Mr. Balte; please forgive me. I 
am truly sorry I have disturbed anyone, 
but really it was impossible for me to get 
here any earlier this morning. I am so 
sorry!” And to the disgust of every girl 
in the room Balte would try to frown, 
make a bad business of it and finally dis- 
miss the episode with the admonition de- 
livered to the entire class—to “‘see that it 
doesn’t happen again! Discipline must 
be preserved—Art is long,” etc., etc. 

This was Dodo’s second year at the 
Institute. She had, through some stroke 
of unparalleled good fortune, managed to 
get a study of her landlady’s back yard 
in oils, accepted by the Art Student’s 
League, so that now she felt privileged to 
indulge in “Temperament.” 

When the fall term opened, Dodo cast 
about for new material, and fixing upon 
Dick Fielding, made him her slave. . Dick, 
despite his air of seriousness, was the 
very one for Dodo. Her frivolity fascin- 
ated him while his unswerving devotion 
in spite of all her open flirtations, secured 
her a haven of refuge to which she could 
return and be sure of forgiveness. She 
grew to depend on him—a bad habit for 
a flirt—as it sometimes leads to dreadful 
things, like marriage—for example. 

Dick held prestige above his fellow 
students in that he actually had received 
orders for no less than three portraits, 
and had illustrated one short story. He 
tried manfully to conceal the damning 
fact that his parents lived on fashionable 
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South Drive and that he could afford a 
studio in the Fine Arts Building. It 
spoke well for his personality that he re- 
mained popular in spite of his inartistic 
riches. As he was a third year man and 
had won the Traveling Scholarship he 
had a few privileges, one of which was 
that of working in the classes but three 
days a week. True, of late he had done 
precious little work of any kind, for a 
new development in his affair with Dodo 
was paralyzing his painting arm, and 
causing him to see red fezzes and olive 
skinned Orientals, whenever he half 
closed his eyes in meditation. 

Up to now, he had trailed Dodo’s 
erratic course, through one flirtation after 
another, always patiently and uncom- 
plainingly receiving her penitence, having 
her sworn promise that after all she loved 
him better than any of them, but as he 
confided one day to his bosom friend and 
sympathizer, Bob McTavish: 


“I could put up with it as long as she 
stuck to the Anglo Saxons, the French, 
or even that Spaniard—though it was 
quite a strain—but it’s hitting below the 
belt when she turns me down flat for a 
Mohammedan Turk from the Lord knows 
where. I simply can’t stand it much 
longer!” 

“You mean that saddle-colored Ali 
Bey,”” answered McTavish, with a quizzi- 
cal look, as he knew as well as Dick that 
should Dodo deign to beckon at that 
instant all would be forgotten. The angry 
lover would gallop off to bask in Dodo's 
smiles even for a brief moment. 

The Turk was the mystery of the 
school. Ali Bey had entered in the fall. 


Like a comet he whizzed through the 
intervening classes, landing in the Men’s 
Life within two months from the date of 
his entrance. His red fez, and suspicion 
of a moustache, gave him such a distin- 
guished look that he was christened “The 
Pasha” at once. He spoke to few people, 
affected a solitary pose, wore well-de- 
signed clothes, and worked hard. Talent 
can override many barriers in the realm 
of Art, and the Pasha was welcomed on 
equal ground by the men and covertly 
admired by the women. It remained for 


Dodo with her usual daring, to fling all 
She openly 


prejudice to the winds. 



































strolled the halls with him, talked over 
mooted points in painting with him, and 
last and most daring of all, lunched with 
him in the school lunch room, loftily un- 
aware of the battery of hostile glances 
leveled at her by the entire feminine body 
of students. Regina Bagley prophesied 
sagely, after the lunch episode, that if 
Dick Felding stood for that, he was a 
mollycoddle and deserved to be treated 
worse—if possible. 


It seemed as though Regina’s prophetic 
words were about to be fulfilled, for two 
weeks elapsed before Dick and Dodo ex- 
changed a word. Just the same, Dodo 
kept on, taking pains to meet Dick unex- 
pectedly while engaged in her morning 
stroll with the infatuated Pasha. 


One dull, foggy morning, Dick felt the 
urge to smoke assail him so strongly that 
he yielded to the impulse and slipped 
down to the secluded Anatomy Room for 
a few forbidden puffs. As he swung 
along the empty corridor, whistling a rag- 
time version of Handel’s Largo, his ears 
caught a familiar tantalizing laugh float- 
ing around the turn in the direction of 
the Anatomy Room. His whistle died 
into a tuneless croak. He scowled fe- 
rociously and quickened his pace. 


Now the casual observer would say 
that the Anatomy Room was the last spot 
in the building to select for a trysting 
place, before he was made aware of its 
peculiar advantages as such. It con- 
tained a group of skeletons in glass 
cases—said to be the bones of former 
instructors who had bequeathed their last 
remains to the cause of Art. Its windows 
overlooked a narrow passageway or court, 
and being heavily ‘cob-webbed, but 
barely sufficed to light the barn-like room 
when the semi-weekly class in composi- 
tion met there. Rows of wobbly seats 
clustered in the center, and scattered 
chairs near the window invited a weary 
seeker after the forbidden joys otf 
Nicotine. Its remoteness from the other 
classrooms lent it a charm for any demure 
feminine person desirous of dabbling 
away at a canvas, encouraged the while 
by a lazy masculine person, half hidden 
in clouds of tobacco smoke. Sometimes 
the friendly criticisms became so friendly 
that they took a personal tinge—and the 
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painting lagged and even came to a halt 
—but the skeletons at the far end of the 
room never even rattled, and approaching 
footsteps had a trick of loudly heralding 
their owners. 

Unfortunately for Dodo, Dick wore 
tennis shoes in his working hours and so 
his approach was noiseless. Owing to 
this simple fact he arrived at the entrance 
to the Anatomy Room just as Dodo was 
saying in the tones she employed when 
she wished to reduce her worshippers to a 
semi-idiotic state: 

“Ali—Ali Bey! What a _ romantic 
name! Do you know, Mr. Ali Bey, I 
just a-d-o-r-e people who are—different! 
Now, anyone can be plain American— 
but only—” She glanced up, and to her 
credit be it said she blushed. Dodo was 
barely nineteen and had not a hardened 
conscience. 

Dick glowered from the doorway, pipe 
in hand. Beside her, twirling a mahl 
stick in his brown slender fingers lounged 
the Pasha, indifferent to the black look 
on Dick’s usually sunny face. His eyes 
rested on Dodo, and his lips curved in a 
slight smile, which made Dick long to 
land a knock-out blow directly on them, 
thereby disfiguring his pulchritude for 
some time. After a moment of strained 
silence, Dodo smiled and very carelessly 
said: 

“Surely, Mr. Bey, you know Mr. Field- 
ing! Two such good artists ought to be 
great friends, when they have so much in 
common!” 

Dick barely acknowledged the introduc- 
tion, and fumbied with his pipe a mo- 
ment, rage rendering him speechless. At 
last he drew a long breath, carefully 
placed his pipe in his pocket and said as 
clearly as his feelings would permit: 

“Sorry I interrupted your charming 
little tete-a-tete. I must get back to work 
now. Good morning!” And with that 
he strode out into the hall, a victim to the 
fiercest pangs of jealous rage that ever 
had been his to cherish. 

All desire to smoke had left him, but 
as he glanced at the clock as he passed 
the office he noticed it was nearly lunch 
time, and decided a good strong cup of 
black coffee was just what he needed. As 
he approached the lunch room the appe- 
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tizing odor of freshly made apple pie 
smote his nostrils, and being young and 
healthy, though hopelessly in love, he 
hastened thither. Nellie, the high-waisted, 
high-tempered and high-voiced mistress of 
the lunch room, had her favorites and 
Dick was one of them. 

“Quick, Sally, cut a piece of that pie 
—mind, now, a big wan!” she hissed in 
the ear of her helper. Then when Dick 
slouched up to the marble slab, she 
smiled her gleaming motherly smile, and 
turned on the spigot of the coffee urn. 

“Shure, Mr. Dick, this coffee’ll make 
you forget the most worthless female that 
iver darkened the doorways av this build- 
ing!” and Dick, knowing she meant no 
offense, grinned ruefully as he took the 
steaming cup. 

He seated himself purposely with his 
back to the doorway in order to avoid 
seeing Dodo should she enter with the 
accursed Turk. 

Just then McTavish appeared in the 
doorway and spying Dick, came over. 
“Wow! Any one would suppose that 
coffee was wormwood, the face you are 
making over it!” was his greeting. 
“What’s wrong? Still down on the Mc 
hammedan religion and all the Faithful >” 

“Bet the Pasha left a whole harem in 
deep mourning when he beat it for the 
land of the Free,” continued McTavish, 
as he returned from rescuing a chocolate 
eclair and cup of cocoa from the frenzied 
crowd, now three deep at the lunch 
counter. 

Dick frowned blackly. “If you mention 
that fellow again I may spoil that inno- 
cent baby face of yours! I have had all 
I want of him for a few hours!” he 
growled. 

“Now, don’t make the mistake of 
getting sore at the wrong person!” coun- 
seled his friend. “What you should do is 
have it out with the cause of the trouble. 
Tell her quietly but firmly that you are 
not a man to be trifled with—that you 
own a block of Consolidated Steel, and 
have three changes of socks—She will 
realize your importance then, and—” 

A portion of his own eclair silenced 
McTavish and before he could get the 
sticky contents out of his eyes his assail- 


ant had fled. 
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“By George, he’s angry! If I were 
Dick I’d teach that girl a lesson she would 
never - forget,” muttered McTavish to 
himself, still busy on the scraps of eclair. 

But Fate had decided to take a hand 
herself and save Dick the trouble of 
thinking up something. 

As Dick passed the office Mr. Brown, 
the registrar, hailed him. 

“By the way, Mr. Fielding, could you 
—do you think you could spare a couple 
of hours this afternoon? I—I must leave 
on business and I would be extremely 
obliged if you would kindly check up the 
attendance book. Miss Seldon will help 
you.” 

As Dick assented he thought, darkly 
enough, “Suppose the old fox is planning 
to take in the ball game. Oh, well, 
might as well do it—can’t paint anyway, 
lately.” 

At one-thirty he entered the sanctum 
of the office, seated himself in the regis- 
trar’s revolving chair and began the task 
of checking up the attendance records in 
the big tome. 

It was dull enough work and Dick was 
heartily sick of it before he was half 
through. He checked mechanically as 
Miss Seldon’s thin voice intoned the 
names. Suddenly a name smote his ears 
which brought him to the _ keenest 
attention. 

“Bey. Ali: Benton Harbor, Mich. En- 
tered November 29, 1908. Absent De- 
cember 6; December 17; January 5.” 

Dick glanced down at the page and 
mechanically checked the words the while 
his mind kept repeating the words “Ali 
Bey, Benton Harbor,” over and over like 
a litany. There was some dim remem- 
brance that strove to rise out of the fast- 
nesses of memory and flooded with light 
the unreasonable connection between a 
Turk from Constantinople and a sleepy 
American town. 

In the effort to listen to Miss Seldon’s 
never-ceasing voice and at the same 
time probe his memory, Dick made two 
false entries and had recourse to ink 
eraser and sharp pen knife to remedy 
matters. 

Benton Harbor! What recollections 
that name called up in his mind! A big 
brick house on a wind-swept hill, replete 
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with fireplaces and apples and crullers in 
winter—time and coolness and ice cream 
in summer. For years, in fact since Dick 
had been able to toddle, he had spent va- 
cations and holidays with his great aunt 
Betsy, whose house was among the 
earliest built in Bentor Harbor and who 
knew every man, woman and child within 
the town. Dick used to scour about on 
the bicycle she had given him on his ninth 
birthday anniversary, and grew as fa- 
miliar with its nooks and corners as any 
old resident. The last five years, how- 
ever, had allowed him scant time for 
visits, for vacations now spelled painting 
trips and Aunt Betsy had grown feeble 
and no longer entertained her host of 
relatives at holiday time. Dick wrote to 
her at odd times but it had been at least 
three years since he had paid her a visit, 
he acknowledged with remorse. 


But how in the deuce did a fellow like 
Ali Bey happen to be down in the regis- 
trar’s book as hailing from Benton Har- 
bor? There was no foreign quarter, to 
speak of and besides, hadn’t he told 
one of the fellows he came from Con- 
stantinople only six months ago? Studied 
in Oxford, too! Bah! He was putting 
something over, Dick was positive of 
that. 

Just as he was preparing to leave the 
office as the clock struck four, the obstin- 
ate, closed door in his memory opened 
wide, and in a flash came the revelation. 
Dick smote his forehead and gave vent 
to something between a chuckle and a 
curse; the chuckle for his luck in finding 
out the truth about the mysterious Pasha, 
and the curse when he thought of the 
smooth way Ali Bey had hoodwinked the 
school, and Dodo in particular! At the 
thought of Dode his brow clouded and 
he entertained dark schemes of throttling 
the smiling Turk in full view of the rest 
of the students—but only for a moment! 
No, it would be much the wiser plan to 
expose the fellow in such a convincing 
manner that there would be no doubt at 
all in anyone’s mind about it. 

Walking briskly home that night, Dick 
revolved plans for his campaign. He 
must pay Aunt Betsy a visit. Better take 
Mac along. Mac always had a surfeit of 
brilliant ideas. Guess he would call up 
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Mac and tell him to come over to dinner 
that night. 

So it happened that the two young men 
sat late into the night, consuming in- 
numerable pipes and _ talking steadily, 
with the outcome that the following Fri- 
day found them bound for Benton Harbor 
for the week-end. 

* es 8 8 & & 


“Going up to the Informal tonight >” 
sang out Regina Bagley, as she fussed 
over the stubborn combination of her 
locker. Dodo’s was next to hers and it 
was thus that they often met for a brief 
but deadly interchange. 

“Oh, yes,” carelessly answered Dodo, 
painstakingly engrossed in spraying her 
latest drawing with Fixatif, “Nic Haskins 
asked me a week ago. And I have all my 
dances taken, too! You know Nic is the 
grandest dancer of all the Architects! We 
are going to the Tip Top afterward for 
dinner.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Regina, dryly. “I 
ought to be reasonably well acquainted 
with Nic’s dancing accomplishments, see- 
ing that I used to go to the Informals 
with him before you ever came here.” 

Dodo pinned on her hat and then 
assiduously powdered her already well- 
coated nose, before replying. 

“It is too bad, isn’t it, to get past the 
age when you can enjoy dancing!” she 
observed sweetly. “It must have been 
hard for you to have to watch the 
younger generation elbow you out.“ 

Regina dove inside her locker, and her 
voice sounded from out its depths in a 
last shot: 

“Well, at any rate, | never was reduced 
to taking up with Turks and Moslems. | 
drew the line, somewhere!” 

“I fear, Regina, that you are predes- 
tined to become a teacher of some indus- 
trial Art school—where they open the 
day with a psalm and where only strict 
Presbyterians are allowed to occupy the 
faculty chairs!” and Dodo having finished 
powdering her nose, sailed off leaving 
Regina with crimson cheeks and a desire 
to bite something. 

The Informal was in full swing when 
Dodo arrived with her escort. It was 
held in an unused gallery, and the least 
informal thing about it was the way the 
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fat girl with the Louis heels ground them 
into your toes while rapt in the rhythmic 


intricacies of the Barn Dance. The floor 
was always crowded at these fortnightly 
dances, and the music indifferently ren- 
dered, but everyone danced as hard as 
possible and had a hilarious time of it. 

The Pasha was there, in the role of an 
onlooker. His eyes followed Dodo’s pro. 
gress, and from time to time his perfect 
white teeth showed themselves in a faint 
smile as he caught her eye. Dick was 
also there, and Bob McTavish. The 
former danced but little, and made no 
effort to seek Dodo out, a circumstance 
which did not escape the lynx eyes of 
Regina Bagley, as she stood near the 
entrance. She also noticed that Dick 
seemed unusually gay, having lost the 
pall of gloom which had hung over his 
good humored features for the past six 
weeks. She concluded that he and Dodo 
had at last “fallen out” and that his heart 
was once more free. 

A fortnight had elapsed since Dick 
had made his illuminating discovery in 
the registrar’s office. During this time 
he and McTavish had made an unob- 
trusive trip to Benton Harbor, and as 


unobtrusively returned after a few days 
at the big brick house on the hill. 
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While there he secured a splendid 
chauffeur, with the best of references, for 
his mother’s pet car, although he dis- 
dained the use of the thing himself, pre- 
ferring to walk. 

Tonight the Art Students’ League had 
planned a spread in the lunch room and 
had appointed Dick as master of cere- 
monies and “Chief Rustler of the Eats.” 
Accordingly, he found it necessary to de- 
part before the Informal ended, taking 
with him the faithful Mac. A few minutes 
before six o’clock the dancers began to 
thin out, the tired looking pianist struck 
up “Home, Sweet Home,” and all mem- 
bers of the League drifted en masse down 
stairs to the lunch room. 

Dodo was in high feather, her cheeks 
flaming and her wonderful eyes sparkling, 
as she sauntered into the room and 
dropped into a seat facing the door. The 
Pasha, also, arrived, and seated himself 
directly facing Dodo. The usual hubbub 
prevailed for about twenty minutes but 
gradually everyone found seats and the 
feast began. 

“Where’s Dick>” suddenly 
Regina of her nearest neighbor. 

“Oh, he and Mac had to rush off to 
Huyler’s to see about some ice creain. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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HOPE 


By Eva Hamilton Young 


Unbidden tears beneath my eyelids well 


At twilight hour; 


And Mem’ry, wakening with the vesper bell, 


Has subtle power 


To fill my heart with value and yearning pain, 


And songs of lost delight in haunting strain. 


As bats through morning sunlight startled, wing, 
My drear thoughts flee; 
Hope whispers: “Hungered heart, to thy faith cling! 


Love leadeth thee 


To peace and joy beyond thy sweetest day— 


Through pain and yearning of the Sorrow Way.” 























From A 
Clear Sky 


By Caroline K. Franklin 














Part IV. 


ATE on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, I had occasion to drive 


out in the direction of Ocean 
Beach and La Jolla. 

My errand accomplished, the beauty 
of the day tempted me to drive on, all 
the way to the beach. There were belated 
bathers at the Cove, for daylight-saving 
had so lengthened the days that it was 
still some time to sunset. I watched the 
antics of the bathers for twenty minutes 
or so, and then started back toward town. 
I hadn’t gone far when I heard a sound 
like a pistol shot, and the car ahead of 
me swerved dizzily to one side of the 
road, and stopped. 

I slowed up alongside; and raising my 
hat, I asked the two girls in the machine 
if I could be of service. Both girls smiled 
their gratitude. Both of them were young 
and pretty. ! momentarily forgot that [ 
was (virtually) engaged to the flabby 
young woman in the violent pink dress- 
ing gown. 

“A blow-out, I guess,” the blonde girl 
was saying. 

“Sounded like it,” agreed the driver 
of the car, who was the possessor of 
merry brown eyes and a dimple that came 
and went most erratically. 


I removed my coat, and got down to 
business. It isn’t much of a job to put on 
a tire—that is, if one is not too strenu- 
ously assisted. Both of the girls tried to 
help, and thereby got very much in my 
way. Meanwhile, they kept up a cease- 
less chatter of little or no interest to me— 
until they mentioned the fact that they 
were school teachers, down from Los 
Angeles for a few days of rest. 

“Do you happen to know a Miss Car- 
men Rois?” I ventured. 

Both of the girls laughed. 

“Know her!” exclaimed the blonde. 
“That is why we are here. The three of 
us motored down to see if we could get 
schools down here—especially Carmen 
Rois. Her people are wealthy, but she is 
determined that she will teach. She’s 
trying for a school, either here or in 
Imperial Valley. She is going to nurse 
in the Tubercular Camp in Pasadena if 
she doesn’t get a school.” 

“Teach!” I blurted, suspending opera- 
tions on the tire. “Teach?” Why, she 
looks as if you could knock her over with 
a cream puff! That poor girl isn’t long 
for this world, or I’m no prophet. She 
looks as if she was three-fourths gone 
with tuberculosis herself.” 

The blonde girl had an inspiration. 

“It can’t be the same one,” she said, 
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head. “Why she’s attractive—pretty, 
rather; and she certainly isn’t tuber- 
cular.” 


The extra tire was now in place; and 
the hearty thanks of the young ladies was 
supplemented by an invitation to join 
them in the beach supper they had 
planned. 

“Miss Rois will meet us at Ocean 
Beach in half an hour. Oh, please do!” 
they begged in unison. “Let’s get at the 
bottom of this mystery.” 

“No. Not if she'll be there. 
don’t care to see her.” 

Two pairs of questioning eyes were 
upon me. 

“Dear Carmen! 
tractive!” 

It seemed to me that I had been handed 
enough trouble in connection with Miss 
Carmen Rois. Unresponsive, I went to 
a nearby hydrant and washed my hands. 
Upon my return | was again urged to join 
the girls—Miss Wade and Miss Clark— 
in their beach supper. Miss Wade—the 
owner of the brown eyes and the erratic 
dimple—told me that there would be 
stuffed eggs. I have a weakness for 
stuffed eggs. 

“T’ll come and help you get your 
beach-supper ready,” I conceded, “and 
steal a couple of eggs and just one sand- 
wich before Miss Rois gets there.” 

“She may not come. A little friend of 
hers, whose mother is taking care of a 
friend’s house for a time—” 


I--J— 


Why? And so at- 


“Peggy Mason,” the other girl put in. 

“Yes, Peggy Mason. What was I say- 
ing? Oh, yes! Peggy Mason had been 
entrusted with Carmen’s letter of recom- 
mendation—by a third party, you under- 
stand, Mr. Harrington. Well, she lost it. 
Then she went home and had a nervous 
chill, or something. Anyway, she’s almost 
down-sick over it; and Carmen may have 
gone to see her about it. If not, she'll be 
on the next car that goes by that water 
tank ’way over there, in about twenty 
minutes.” 

“T’ll hold the fort,” I repeated, and— 
“Oh, by the way, Miss Wade! Does 
your friend, Miss Rois, enjoy gardening?” 

They both exclaimed at the question. 
“Gardening!” volunteered Miss Clark. 
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reflectively, with a slow shake of the 






“She can plant a dry stick, and it will 
never fail to smile up at her in blossoms. 
Her war garden was a wonder.” 

She said other things, but I didn’t hear 
them; my imagination had gone running 
off, with little skips and bounds, to the 
garden behind the lilac hedge. 

I wondered if it would be a good idea 
to have pigeons, too, as well as hens and 
rabbits. I have said that I am something 
of a poet; and really, the picture that 
appeared on the screen before my mental 
vision was most attractive. Carmen, in 
white, her cool wrist clasped by the rosy 
feet of a cooing pigeon of iridescent 
plumage. Besides, a squab properly 
cooked, is mighty good eating. 

I remained to watch the fire that | 
kindled, and the coffee, while the girls 
drove off to the street car to meet Carmen 
Rois. 

The flaming sunset, the sea, creeping 
white-footed along the sands—everything 
spoke a different language, and one that 
I instinctively understood. The wind, 
sweet with odors from the gardens of the 


sea, whispered her name: “Carmen! 
Carmen!” I wrote it on the sand: 
ai ° ” 

Carmen Harrington.” A wave came 


romping up and washed it away. I hoped 
that it was not a bad omen, and started 
to write it again. Just then the coffee 
boiled over! 

The young ladies were gone,’ what 
seemed to me an age. My heart stopped 
as I saw three girls coming toward me. 
The third girl was dressed in the sum- 
mer-est of togs. She held out her hand 
to me as Miss Ward introduced us. 

“Nice of you to keep house while the 
girls came for me, Mr. Harrington. They 
say you have been very kind to them.” 

“Any one else would have done twice 
as much.” 

“Not from what they say.” 

I tried to think of some brilliant re- 
mark. My brain was hash—I was be- 
wildered. I could not readjust myself 
to this Carmen. Her wonderful chestnut 
hair was naturally curly. I had planned 
it straight and black; and here she was 
with fly-away locks that played saucily 
round her face. Her eyes! Soft gray 
and very large—how could I ever have 
pictured them as brown? They were just 














such eyes as Carmen ought to have; 
shaded by the longest black lashes I ever 
saw. Her skin was fair with the perfect 
blush of health. 

She smiled when she spoke, showing a 
line of white even teeth. Doctor Mc- 
Donald would have found a very different 
pulse than when he examined me for 
insurance. Inwardly, I resented 
her treating me as if I was just another 
girl added to their party. I had to admit 
to myself that she was the most indifferent 
girl I had ever met. 

“Oh, girls! I must tell you,” Carmen 
Rois began. “I guess my recommend 
has gone for keeps; and worse than 
worse, poor Peg has had a time of it! 
But she is out of all danger. A young 
M. D. nearly murdered her!” 

I slunk down, and wished myself out 
in the ocean, or anywhere else. 

“What had I done now?” was my 
mental query. 

“Yes,” continued Carmen Rois, “this 
Doctor Harrington—I hope he’s not re- 
lated to you.” 

I don’t know how guilty I looked; but 
at any rate she went on: 

“They had three doctors working over 
her with a stomach pump, and | don’t 
know what all! And—” after a pause— 
“if I haven’t found my recommend, | 
have my boarding place; and I’ve written 
to Miss Phillips for another testimonial.” 
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I resolved to produce the paper and 
make her happy; but I longed to see her 


alone, and give it to her then. I was in a 
stew about “Peggy” even though she was 
out of danger. I called myself seven 
kinds of a fool for having acted as I had, 
and for recklessly putting Doctor Mc- 
Donald in such a predicament. I longed 
to make things right. Then suddenly the 
absurdity of the thing broke on me. [| 
was insured in a rich girl’s favor! How 
could I explain it to her? 

No matter what I said or did, Carmen 
Rois acted as if it made not the slightest 
difference to her that I was there. The 
girls took ukuleles out of the back of the 
car, and twanged away as if they were 
running races with themselves. Then they 
quieted down, and Carmen Rois took a 
hand in the evening’s entertainment. She 
played and sang. Her voice had a soft, 
beautiful quality. I wanted to ask her to 
sing “In the Gloaming”; but every time 
that I opened my lips, my tongue stuck 
to the roof of my mouth. Twilight 
deepened into night, and still we sat and 
chatted, and watched the phosphores- 
cence of the breakers. 

“I must get back to Peggy,” said 
Carmen Rois. “I feel so responsible!’ 

And I—How did I ever muster up 
courage to say it? 

“Miss Rois, will you ride in with me?” 

(Continued on Page 95) 





THEY TWO 


By Winona Flaven. 


Moonlight bright and roses white, 
Dampening dew of a summer night. 


Shadowy leaves, on whispering trees, 
Soft baby winds, caress and tease. 


They two stand, hand clasp in hand, 
With thoughts a-racing through dreamland. 


Youth had past, yet hearts beat fast, 
For memories forever last. 





Soft good-byes, ’neath starry skies, 


Ends a romance with just—sighs. 
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man with a knoblike chin stepped 

in at the doorway of the smoking 
car and paused to scan the two long rows 
of red-plush-covered seats and their chary 
sprinkling of occupants. Presently he 
swung himself down the aisle to the far 
end of the car, his thick hands dangling 
aggressively from bowed arms. And 
with perfect nonchalance he slammed 
himself down in a seat beside a pair of 
rust-colored leathern boots into which 
brown trousers-legs were slovenly stuffed. 

His cool gray eyes ran upward from 
the boots to the corduroy trousers, tight 
with monstrous legs, to a corduroy coat, 
a protruding chest, a shriveled red neck 
and a pair of tiny eyes that glittered 
piggishly in their flabby pockets. 

He nodded. “Nice day.” 

“Naw!” The word was a raspy ex- 
plosion of voice. “Naw!” The corduroy 
clothed man shot up from his sprawling 
attitude and leaned far over, shaking his 


shaggy head savagely almost in the 
other’s face. “Naw, it ain’t! You call 
this nice? Pf-f-f-f! Look!—” and he 


flung a loathful hand toward the car win- 
dow, where yellow cornfields were flashing 
past under a gray sky splotched with 





STURDY-SHOULDERED y oun ggloomy islands of smoke. 





“Look at ’em 
—clouds, rain, smoke! A nice day? 
Listen here, friend, if ye want to see a 
nice day come with me to Happy Gulch, 
an’ I'll show ye a sun that shines the 
year ‘round, I’ll show ye a sky that’s 
bluer than turquoise, I'll show ye a coun- 
try where canyons is cities, where hosses 
is automobiles an’ street cars, where cows 
is a crop!” 

The young man with the knoblike chin 
looked up at the speaker thoughfully. “I 
see,” he said, placing his feet on the seat 
beside the other. “You're from the 
West.” 

The piggish eyes flared triumphantly. 
“You said it! Happy Gulch, New 
Mexico’s my stampin’ grounds.” 

“On your way to New York >” 


“Naw. I’m going to a town called 
Mardale.” 

“Mardale>? That’s the next stop. 
About ten miles from here.  Visitin’ 
friends, I s’pose.” 

“Naw,” growled the Westerner. “I’m 


huntin’ a hombre by the name o’ Hollings- 
worth. An’ when I find him I’m goin’ 


to—” His heavy hand crushed an inno- 


cent fly that had lingered too long on his 
corduroy leg. “Jist like that!” he snarled. 


























sweeping the fly aside. “‘Jist like that.” 

The younger man removed his feet 
from the seat and carefully brushed a bit 
of dust from the sleeve of his blue serge 
coat. “I see,” he said finally with a 
sage nod. “I see.” 

The Westerner was staring into no- 
where, an aggrieved expression twisting 
his leathern, sun-fired face. 


“He stole my gal!” he burst out 
huskily. “This Hollingsworth coyote—he 
stole my gal!” 

“Oh, your daughter.” 

“Naw—my gal!” 

“Stole her >” 

“Married her! Him, an Eastern col- 
lege baby, stole my gal!” 

“I see,” said the younger man. “How’d 
it happen >” 

The corduroyed hulk quivered for a 
moment’s emotion, then stiffened. And 
the raspy rumble of voice went on pas- 
sionately, with the confiding garrulity be- 
got by a receptive listener. 

“Me an’ Effie’s pap, John Comboy, used 
to be pardners, prospectin’. An’ when he 
bought the Lazy K down by Happy Gulch 
I got to be sort o’ foreman for his outfit. 
Why, I was jist like one o’ John’s family. 
Many’s the time I used to hold little Efhe 
on my lap when she was a little mite not 
more’n three or four. She was plumb 
crazy "bout me, Effie was! called me 
‘Uncle.” An’ me an’ John sort 0’ come to 
a silent agreement that when Effe got 
growed up, her an’ me’d get married. 
Sabe >” 

“He gave you permission to marry the 
girl, eh?” suggested the other helpfully. 

“Well, we done had an agreement—a 
silent agreement. I never asked John an’ 
he never told me I could, but it was jist 
kind o’ understood that when Efhe got 
big she’d need a feller to look after her, 
an’ that I was the feller. But when Effie 
was five her mother up an’ died, an’ John 
sends Effie back East to his wife’s rela- 
tions so’s she’d have women folks to look 
after her. My, I can remember jist like 
it was yesterday how she cried when she 
was leavin’ me an’ John. She loved me, 
that little gal did!” 

“She didn’t come back to Happy Gulch 
for ten years,” he went on finally. “An’ 
when she did come she was purty as a 
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picture, with yeller hair, an’ eyes jist like 
them New Mexico skies I was tellin’ ye 
"bout. An’ during all this time, mind ye, 
me an’ John Comboy had done kept up 
this silent agreement "bout me an’ Efe 
gettin’ married after she growed up. But 
them Eastern folks she'd been stayin’ with 
had spoiled her.” The Westerner’s under- 
lip shot up, and his tiny eyes squinted 
viciously. “She wouldn’t set on my lap 
no more, an’ when I tried to kiss her she 
slapped my face. Said she was too old to 
be kissed. O” course,” he growled 
moodily, “it was just a fool notion them 
Eastern folks had put in her head.” 

The knob-chinned young man nodded 
attentively, his cool gray eyes staring 
out the car window at the gray and yellow 
of the swiftly passing countryside. 

“She was just kind of bashful and 
modest,” he suggested, turning. 

“Yeh, that’s it! Course that was it! 
She loved me, Efhfe did, an’ when she 
started back East a couple o’ months later 
she cried like her heart’d break—jist be- 
cause she had to leave me an’ her pap, ye 
see. I done wrote to her a couple o’ 
times, but she didn’t answer. Them 
Eastern folks she was stayin’ with 
wouldn’t let her, ye see. They wanted 
her to marry some rich dude. 


“Well, three years later she come back 
—jist a year ago, it was. An’ she was 
purtier’n ever—but awful spoiled! All 
she could talk about was theayters an’ 
automobile rides an’ dancin’ an’ the like. 
An’ she wasn’t right smart friendly at 
first. Fact is, I thought she was mad at 
me till one day I caught her writin’ me a 
letter. Friend, I peeked over her shoulder 
an’ saw these words in that there letter: 
‘Dearest Dick, | am so unhappy—’ That’: 
all I got to read, for she saw me an’ 
jumped up an’ run away with the letter. 
Ye see, the gal loved me after all!” 

The younger man spoke up quickly. 
“But how—” 

“Don’t ye see!” burst out the other 
triumphantly, “she was writin’ to me! 
‘Dearest Dick’ was me!” 

“Oh, your name’s Dick.” 

“Sure! Jake Richard McGoogan— 
that’s me!” 

“She called you “Dick,” eh?” 


“We-ll, she called me ‘Uncle’ most o’ 
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the time. But this ‘Dick’ was jist a kind 
o’ pet name for ‘Richard’ that come to 
her while she was writin’ the letter.” 

“Did she own up that she was writin’ 
to you?” 

“Naw, she was too bashful, jist like 
you said. She loved me but was too 
bashful to let on. An’ the next day, be- 
fore | could corner her an’ ask her to tie 
up with me, she an’ her pap done lit out 
for Happy Gulch, an’ she went back East. 

“Well, I went prospectin’ down in 
Hualapai Valley, Arizona, for a year, an’ 
I got purty lonely for the gal an’ decided 
that she had growed up enough an’ that 
there wasn’t any use 0’ us waitin’ any 
longer. So I goes back to Happy Gulch 
an’ reminds John Comboy of his promise. 
An’ John—’ The Westerner paused, his 
red face twitching. “John turned me 
down!” he cried at last. “He turned me 
down—an’ us old pardners! Said there 
hadn’t been no agreement, an’ that I was 
too late anyhow, for Efhe had married a 
young college feller back East a couple 
o’ months before!” 


A succession of mournful whistles from 
the snorting engine checked the conversa- 
tion for a minute. The knob-chinned 
young man rubbed a scarry-knuckled 
hand across his mouth and continued to 
watch the other closely. 

“So she didn’t love you after all,” he 
ventured after the whistling had ceased. 

“Yeh, she did,” growled the Westerner 
angrily. “John let me read a letter he’d 
got from her. She said she’d married a 
feller named Hollingsworth, a_ college 
feller. Said that he had a good job in a 
kitchen-cabinet factory at Mardale, where 
they was livin’. But at the end of the 
letter she’s put these words: ‘I love Dick 


so much, Dad.’ 

“See? She loved me all the time! She 
didn’t love this other feller. Them 
Eastern folks prob’ly talked her into 
marryin’ him, an’ he stole her from me— 
him one o’ these office fellers, a college 
baby, a tenderfoot!” 

A ruddy-cheeked youngster came 
prowling between the seats from the aisle, 
snuggled past the younger man and, with 
the free inquisitiveness of youth, laid a 
chubby hand on one of the cordu- 
royed legs. McGoogan’s savage shove 
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sent him tumbling back to the aisle. 
“G’way from here, kid!” snarled the 
Westerner. “Ye nosey little devil, to come 


snoopin’ ’round! G’way!” 

With an affrighted squawk of “Daddy, 
Daddy,” the child fled down the aisle to 
the middle of the car. A nervous, bald- 
headed little man snatched him up, mur- 
muring comfort, and ventured a glance of 
bristly indignation at the red-faced 
Westerner. But at a wicked flash from 
the piggish eyes, he subsided hastily and 
sat down. 

“Damned kids!” growled McGoogan. 
He turned cumbrously to find the younger 
man watching him narrowly. 


The latter took out a watch. “Three- 
fifteen,” he remarked carelessly. “In five 
minutes we'll be in Mardale. I guess 


you'll have time to finish your story. 
What'd you do after you read the young 
lady’s letter >?” 

“I writes him a letter,” muttered the 
other, “an’ done tells him that I’m comin’ 
after him. I done tells him that he’s 
stole the gal that loves me an’ that was 
mine by her pap’s promise. I done tells 
him that I’m goin’ to fix him with my 
bare hands. John Comboy tried to keep 
me from comin’. Reckon John’ll be laid 
up for quite a spell—” 

The knob-chinned one nursed his 
scarred knuckles and nodded. “I see. 
You’re a fighter, I take it—” with a spec- 
ulative stare at the massive body. 

“Fighter? I’m a jumpin’ t’rant’lar, an’ 
mighty careless with my hands!” 

“Maybe this Hollingsworth guy is a 
fighter, too,” suggested he of the knob- 
like chin. “Some of these college guys 
play football and—” 

“Football 2” jeered McGoogan. “Foot- 
ball? Lemme tell ye somethin’, friend. 
He sprung trouble with a tough old 
hombre when he stole my gal. Football > 
Pf-f-f-f!” 

He paused abruptly, and his piggish 
eyes flared to a deathly white. “I had a 
woman down at Alamogordo once,” he 
muttered with a suggestive flip of the 
shaggy head. “Three punchers from Old 


Man Houston’s outfit tried to cut me out. 
They had a couple o’ buryin’s down at 
Houston’s a day or two later.” 

“T see.” 























“But it’s different "bout Effie!” cried 
McGoogan. “Don’t ye see? Effie was 
my gal! An’ when I get to Mardale—” 

At the other end of the car the door 
slammed open. 

“Mardale!” bawled the brakeman 
above the rattle and click of the car 
wheels. 

The knob-chinned young man in blue 
serge rose swiftly and peeled off his coat, 
exposing a pair of vigorously broad 
shoulders which tapered to an incon- 
gruously lithe waist. He drew a piece of 
white cardboard from a vest pocket and 
turned to the hulking Westerner. 


“Now, Mr. Jake McGroogan of Happy 
Gulch, New Mexico,” he said grimly, his 
keen gray eyes boring steadily from be- 
neath lowered brows, “if you’re done 
shooting off at the mouth perhaps you'd 
like to look at my card.” 

“Heh >?” ‘ McGoogan 


turned it over and read 


took the card, 


RicHarp CoL_Ney Ho.iincswortnH. 


He stared at the card. Then he dazedly 
watched the cther step into the aisle, with 
body poised invitingly. 

“You—you—” he sputtered. Then 
his voice roared above the piercing 
whistle of the train. “You damn’ coyote! 
You stole Effie. you—” 

Head down, he plunged into the aisle, 
his great arms clutching beastially, his 
coat tail flying. The other side-stepped 
between two seats. His right fist flew out 
surely and cracked against McGoogan’s 
broad jaw. The Westerner tumbled back- 
ward and crashed over a seat to the 
floor. 

But he staggered up, shouting wild 
curses, and lurched forward, careening 
uncertainly with the train’s motion. His 
shifty opponent again evaded the clutch- 
i A crushing jolt found one of 


ing arms. 
the piggish eyes. McGoogan staggered 
backward. A smashing uppercut sent 


him to the floor again. 

Up he came, swaying forward, his 
breathing stertorous, his sun-fired cheeks 
stained with a streak of deeper red. 

The other occupants of the car had 
crowded eagerly about the fighting men, 
and were salvoing encouragement to the 
smaller of the two. 
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“Eat him up, boy! Ah-hah;—some 
uppercut!” 

“That’s right! Paste him again!” 

“Watch that clinch! Don’t let him 
clinch! Fine! Fine!” 

McGoogan was again on the floor, 
dazed and bleeding. Clutching the arm 
of a seat he at last managed to pull him- 
self to his feet. And he lunged blindly in 
a last desperate effort to get his pawing 
hands on his opponent and crush him. 

“Watch him, boy!” squawked the bald- 
headed little man, quivering excitedly. 
“Don’t let him—don’t—” 

The knob-chinned one set himself 
firmly. His right fist flew out and caught 
McGoogan flush on the jaw. The West- 
erner collapsed. 

With squeaking and grinding of brakes, 
the train rolled into Mardale. And as it 
stopped jerkily before the squat, red-brick 
station, McGoogan opened his undamaged 
eye. 

He saw a medley of faces gazing 
curiously, vindictively, down at him, heard 
a chatter of exulting comments. Then 
with the abrupt rush of returning con- 
sciousness he recognized the knoblike 
chin of his pugnacious opponent. 

“Now, you big four-flusher!” grated 
the latter, bending down and shaking a 
threatening fist at the abject Westerner’s 
face. “Have you got enough?” 

McGoogan tried to shrink away. 
“Don’t!” he whined through puffy lips. 
“For God’s sakes, don’t!” 

The fist opened, and two hard fingers 
tweaked savagely at his nose. “So you're 
a coward, too, you big bluffer! Do you 
admit I’m the best man? Say?” 

“Yeh—yeh!” 

The fist opened and closed again. 
“Well, listen here: If you ever bother 
Effie again, I'll kill you! Understand? 
I'll kill you! Now get up. There’s a 
train leaves for the West in five minutes. 
it’s Happy Gulch for you. Get up!” 

McGoogan got up. 

With eyes that alternately jumped and 
blessed, the bald-headed little man 
watched the departure of the victor and 
vanquished. Then he grinned hugely. In 
the seat beside him sprawled the inquisi- 
tive youngster, blissfully masticating a 
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finger-grimed name-card which he had 
rescued from the aisle. 

Outside the squat, red-brick station, 
McGoogan’s conqueror watched the west- 
bound train puff and glide out of sight. 
Then with springy strides he left the 
station and walked north, his broad 
shoulders swaggering. Mardale, a boom- 
ing factory town, had barely reached the 
paved-street and two-story stage of 
growth, and he passed quickly through 
the brief business blocks and out toward 
the manufacturing district. 

A few minutes later he stepped into a 
neat office building near the outskirts of 
the town. For a moment he paused be- 
fore a door which on its frosted glass 
bore the lettering: 


R. C. HOLLINGSWORTH 
General Manager 
Private. 


Then with a quick turn of the knob he 
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flung open the door and stepped inside. 
A sleek-haired young man sprang up 
from the flat-topped mahogany desk, his 
fingers working nervously beneath silken 
shirt cuffs, and demanded, “Well >” 
“*S’all over,” he of the knoblike chin 
announced laconically. “I caught Num- 
ber Eleven down at Fairmount, and he 
was on the train just like you had figured. 
As soon as I flashed the card on him he 
jumped me, and | crowned him. He’s on 
his way back to Happy Gulch now with a 
terrible headache. He wasn’t such a hard 
guy as you thought, Mr. Hollingsworth. 
Dick Hollingsworth nodded slowly. 
“Good work, Gharrity,” he said at last, 
a faint smile of relief crossing his fine 
dark features “Ah—the old fool’s com- 
ing would have been very repugnant to 
Mrs. Hollingsworth. No doubt I would 
have had to shoot him. But as it is, | 
think we have managed the matter 
nicely—yes, very nicely.” 





THE PATHOS OF IT 


By Arthur Lawrence Bolton. 


Out in the country, the other day, 

In the midst of orchards and fields of hay, 
Where a wealth of ripening fruit abounds, 
And the strident note of opulence sounds, 
There stood in ragged and soiled attire, 

In the glow of the western sunset fire, 
Children of want, unkempt and forlorn, 
With shapeless shoes, all tattered and torn. 
Soft was the Autumn on the air, 

And birds were singing here and there, 

Mid scenes of plenty, what could be, 
The cause of this seeming misery ? 

Sorely tempted to offer aid, 

Back and forth past the Inn I strayed, 
When the smallest child, all languid and sad, 
Called to a slatternly man, “Say, Dad, 

It’s time we beat it, come on, don’t stay,” 
And they got in a Sedan and drove away. 


In Santa Clara’s scented Vale, 

When you see the signs of the Hard-Luck Trail, 
And feel for your wallet, with saddened heart, 
Just wait a bit, before you part 

With your limited shekels, and take my tip— 


Ask the slatternly man for an auto trip. 



























Stolen Melody 


By Farnsworth Wright 
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T IS HARD TO BELIEVE that 
there ever was a time when Mascal 
was not a musician. Yet the world 
of music was an undiscovered country to 
him until after his twentieth birthday. He 
used to run the night elevator in the 
Occidental, an old-style apartment house 
in a part of the city formerly wealthy, 
and still retaining much of its gentility, 
though fallen on evil days. Somber 
gables stared a mute protest at the upstart 
modern flats which stood at the end of the 
block; the walls were chastely papered in 
a plain, dark pattern; and an elevator 
jerked hesitatingly from floor to floor 
under the uncertain propulsion of an iron 
rope. 

Hard though it is to believe that Mascal 
at one time in his life knew nothing about 
music, it is still more incredible that he 
lacked ambition. Such, however, is the 
fact. In the drowsy atmosphere of pride 
and decay which hung heavily on the 
apartment house, Mascal had seemingly 
no higher aspiration than to remain an 
elevator boy all his life. The guileless 
expression of face, which still charac- 
terizes him, seemed to contradict the no- 
bility of his finely sculptured head; his 
gentle blue eyes contrasted strangely with 
his brick-red hair; and from these soft 
eyes gleamed at times the dreaming soul 
of a poet. Why Mascal, of all men, 
should bury his light in so trivial an occu- 
pation as running an elevator is beyond 
comprehension. How many _ unearthly 








sweet melodies must have been lost to the 
world by his utter lack of desire or ability 
to set them down on paper! 

Mascal did not play any instrument. 
He could not sing, for his voice was un- 
musical. Written music was like Chinese 
hieroglyphics to him, and he had never 
heard an opera or a symphony orchestra. 
The music of the vaudeville theaters 
sounded tawdry and coarse to his sensitive 
ear, but he liked some of the old tunes, 
such as “Swanee River,” and “Old Black 
Joe,” and he used to whistle Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” and an aria from “Il 
Trovatore” until they became banal. He 
learned few new tunes, and most of these 
were torture to him. 

Mascal was better pleased with the 
tunes that welled up out of his own brain 
—soulful melodies, which sang themselves 
to him, possessed him, and grew and de- 
veloped as he whistled them. They came 
to him on walks in the suburbs, amid the 


-roar of street traffic, or when he was 


alone in his elevator at night. Then they 
passed out of his mind, except the 
melody. 

This particular melody was no better 
than many others that had come to 
Mascal, but he could not banish it from 
his thoughts. It haunted both his waking 
and sleeping hours, wove itself into his 
dreams, and molded his musings. Metz, 
the violin student who lived in the same 
boarding house, wanted to know the name 
of the tune he was whistling, and Mascal 
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did not know what to tell him. Mascal 
took the melody, at the advice of Metz, 
to a musician who made his living by 
transcribing music, supplying parts for 
orchestras, arranging and harmonizing. 
He charged Mascal only five dollars, and 
for this he not only wrote out the melody 
on manuscript paper, as Mascal whistled 
it to him, but he also supplied a piano ac- 
companiment for it. 

Mascal was now, in a sense, a com- 
poser. Metz played the melody on his 
violin, and showed him what the notes 
meant on the keyboard of the boarding 
house piano. Mascal was fascinated at 
finding meaning in each little tail to the 
notes, and logic in every dot and line. 
The hieroglyphics were taking on sig- 
nificance. 

He took enormous pains in mastering 
the characters on that sheet of music. 
He easily learned to play the melody with 
his forefinger; but the chords in the ac- 
companiment, the synchronizing of his 
fingers, were so difficult that they almost 
disheartened him. His fingers refused to 
strike the right notes. 

When he had learned to play the piece, 
in a manner of speaking, very slowly, with 
frequent pauses to rearrange his fingers 
on the keys, it annoyed-and depressed 
him. He began to experiment with differ- 
ent chords, and found that he could better 
the transcriber’s arrangement. But he 
did not know how to set down the 
harmonies that were in his mind, so he 
left it in its unsatisfactory shape, and 
whistled other tunes as he went up and 
down in the elevator—snatches of airs 
from the operas, as he had heard them in 
cafe orchestras, and old-time tunes; but 
mostly he whistled phrases that gushed 
unbidden from the depths of his own con- 
sciousness. 

It was in a vaudeville theater that he 
heard his tune again. At first he thought 
it must be only a coincidence, in the open- 
ing measures; but no, it was his melody 
which the girl was singing in her throaty, 
disagreeable voice. All the beauty had 
gone from it. It was twisted and tortured 
out of its original form, set to disgusting 
verses, and the girl was ragging it, de- 
basing it, shouting it at the audience, 
dancing to it and making eyes as she 
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sang, to bring out the risque suggestive- 
ness of the verses. The audience clapped 
and stamped and yelled for more, and the 
creature sang additional verses. 


The tune was catchy, cheap and 
trashy! His brain was hot with anger. 
As he went out of the theater with the 
throng, people were humming his melody. 
If it had only been sung in its original 
form, and set to noble verses! He was 
ashamed of it now, and enraged by the 
debasement of a theme that once had 
haunted him by its sheer beauty. 

Mascal sought out Mueller, the man to 
whom he had paid five dollars for tran- 
scribing his melody, and protested vigor- 
ously. He was met with _insolence. 
Mueller defied him to prove the melody 
his. 

“Mr. Mueller,” Mascal explained, a 
menacing glint steeling his gentle blue 
eyes, “it is not that I object to your 
making money out of my melody. But 
you have robbed it of its beauty. You 
have set it to filthy words. My melody 
was majestic, singing, beautiful. You 
have made it a cheap thing, a nothing.” 

Mascal’s accusation brought Mueller to 
his feet. 

“You upstart!” he bellowed, the fat 
folds of his bullneck purpling, and his 
little pig eyes narrowing in the red ocean 
of his puffy face. “You, what do know 
about music, hey? You can’t play—you 
can’t read—you have to come to me to 
write your tune on paper. Now you try 
to tell me what to do with it, hey? I 
made it popular. Less than one month 
it is printed, and one hundred thousand 
copies are sold. Hey? In three more 
months I sell a million. Get out of here, 
you, you—” 

Mueller was shaking a pudgy fore- 
finger under Mascal’s nose, and Mascal’s 
anger flamed hot within him. His 
clenched fist caught the melody-thief 
under the chin, and knocked his across a 
chain. Mueller bellowed for help, and 
Mascal hastily retreated down the stairs. 

Perhaps it needed just such a burst of 
anger to break the chains that bound the 
slumbering genius of this easy-going boy. 
Certain it is that ambition came to him 
then for the first time in his life. It was 
no selfish resolve that he made that day, 
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for it brought him pain and suffering, 
sleepless nights and days of hunger. He 
would devote his life to vindicating his 
melody before the world. The tawdry 
thing was even now a torment in his ears, 
as whistled by the driver of a passing 
taxicab. 

Mascal smiles reminiscently when he 
thinks of the months that followed. But 
he did little smiling then, for he spent the 
greater part of that disheartening time in 
shiny clothes, underfed, often wondering 
how he was going to get his next meal. 
But it is a glorious thing to be possessed 
by a dream. 

Most of his little bank account went to 
pay his tuition at the musical college. He 
had to learn from the beginning. They 
let him take up piano and violin playing, 
but they told him it must be a year be- 
fore he could begin the study of harmony, 
for he had no preparation for it. He 
never became a great player. He seldom 
touches his violin today, and he still finds 
his fingers stiff on the piano. But he 
studied hard, and read harmony and 
musical history on the side, and they let 
him begin harmony lessons within four 
months. 

He soon discovered that he could read 
harmonies away from the piano. They 
sang themselves to his eye. He nearly 
fainted from excitement the first time that 
he ever read a measure of chords away 
from the piano and pictured the harmony 
in his mind. He rushed to the piano to 
verify the harmonies that his eye had 
sung into his brain. He began to be able 
to play all of his pieces in any key, for 
the notes that were written on the staff 
sang into his ear before he struck the 
ivory and ebony keys of the keyboard. 

He possessed, far more valuable than 
familiarity with the classics, the ability 
to evolve melodies out of himself. Each 
new musical discovery thrilled him, and 
he never lost his enthusiasm, despite his 
privations. He applied himself so dili- 
gently to harmony and composition that 
he left the class behind him, and had to 
take private lessons. These cost more 
money. His bank balance was used up, 
and the money he earned as night elevator 
boy was not enough to keep him properly 
and pay for his lessons also. 


He moved into an attic room for which 
he paid one dollar a week, and another 
dollar each week went for the privilege of 
practicing two hours a day on a piano. 
He began going without his breakfasts, 
and occasionally he had to skip his even- 
ing meal. He became woefully thin, and 
darned his cheap cotton socks with coarse 
thread when the holes got large, for he 
could not afford to throw them away. 
The Chinese laundry tore his shirts and 
saw-edged his collars. He did his own 
cleaning and pressing, and his clothes be- 
came smooth and shiny. He carefully 
polished his shoes each morning, but more 
than once he went to his lessons with his 
shoe laces knotted in three or four places, 
to postpone the expense of buying new 
ones. 

His privations depressed him, because 
he could not see the end. But when he 
was studying he forgot everything except 
the beauty that was burning in his soul. 

He earned his teacher’s praise for the 
intrinsic beauty of the original themes on 
which he elaborated, even when the 
elaboration was unskillfully done. His pet 
delight was to disguise the stolen melody 
and elaborate it, but always his teacher 
rebuked him, saying that the theme, 
which he recognized as the tune of a dis- 
tressingly vulgar popular ragtime air, 
offended his ear whenever and wherever 
he heard it. Each such rebuke inspired 
in Mascal a gnawing dread lest his sacri- 
fice and struggles be in vain. He lost 
hours of sleep trying to make noble ar- 
rangements of his melody, but the 
teacher’s eye sought them out under each 
disguise, and always branded them as 
tawdry. 

Mascal had been studying a year be- 
fore he ever heard a symphony. He 
plucked up courage to ask for his 
teacher’s ticket for a day when he knew 
the teacher would be absent from the 
city. He did not realize what important 
results his request would bring, what 
further sacrifices and what marvelous joys 
were to be his. 

He watched the different themes enter 
and leave as the orchestra played an over- 
ture, but it was simply greater playing 
than he had heard in the orchestra of the 
musical college. It was followed by 
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Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Mascal 
heard the striking of the first four notes. 
They were repeated, in a lower pitch. 
Then the strings took them up, playing 
them quickly, in ascending series, and the 
first movement of the symphony finally 
came to an end without varying from the 
one little theme of four notes. Can four 
notes make a whole composition? he 
asked himself. But as he listened he 
realized that they were indeed the soul of 
the movement, now sung by the strings, 
now sounded by the brasses, now shouted 
in chorus by all the choirs at once. Little 
themes sprang from them, and the orches- 
tra returned to them. The movement 
was a composite whole, as different as 
may be from those sugary impromptus 
that begin nowhere, end nowhere, and 
have no excuse for being. The world of 
harmony that followed the opening of 
these was predestined in the first four 
notes. 


Mascal realized that this symphony 
would lose its glory if played on the 
piano. The color of the different instru- 
ments gave it life, soul, feeling and 
beauty. If a great master can develop a 
whole movement of a wonderful sym- 
phony from four notes, like a knocking 
at the door, why could not he do equally 
wonderful things with the wail of the 
wind, the roar of the waves, and the 
murmur of leaves in the trees? 


He obtained a miniature score of the 
symphony from the library of the musi- 
cal college before he went to his room 
that afternoon, and studied the staves 
that represented the different instruments. 
Now they played in unison, now in 
harmony; now each choir was divided off 
from the others; now one choir played a 
counterpoint against the others. He did 
not know the instruments well enough to 
hear in his mind their tone colors, but 
already he had decided that his melody, 
when it stood vindicated before the 
world, would not be written for piano. 
He would make of it a tone poem for 
orchestra. 

Underfed though he was, yet he 
skipped two evening meals during the next 
week, and with the fifty cents thus saved 
he bought a seat up near the roof to hear 
the next symphony concert. The happi- 


ness that came to him that day with the 
realization of his own genius never left 
him from that time. 

The symphony was Schubert’s Un- 
finished, the great song-writer’s orchestral 
masterpiece, discovered years after his 
death. Instead of hearing a plain theme 
majestically developed, Mascal’s ears 
drank melodic beauty from the first move- 
ment. The symphony sang straight into 
the beauty-loving soul of him, and tears 
rolled unabashed down his cheeks, for the 


great idea had come to him. 


Beautiful melodies were uttered by the 
strings, and sung by the orchestra with a 
piercing sweetness of tone such as he had 
never dreamed. This man, this Schubert, 
must have gone to the angels in heaven 
for his themes, for the outpouring of 
beautiful sound ‘as far surpassed in sheer 
beauty anything within the narrow limits 
of his knowledge as the odor of wild roses 
on a country roadside surpass the smells 
of a city street. Every stroke of the 
violins, every chord of the music that sent 
the salt tears trickling down his cheeks, 
sang to him: 

“You are another such master! No 
music, be it harmonized and developed to 
the uttermost limits of the theme, can 
move the unfeeling world unless it be 
founded on melody. To you the world 
looks for the supreme musical outpouring, 
for melody comes to you as easily as song 
to the throat of the meadowlark. You 
are the melodic master of the world.” 


Mascal knew that it was true. All his 
life he had been thrilled by the beauty of 
his own themes. His mother, in those 
pleasant days before he was orphaned, 
used to smile happily when he came into 
the house whistling some stronge and 
lovely rhythm, and remark, “Ah, my boy, 
why do you not learn to play the flute? 
How pretty that would be on the flute!” 

He did not hear the rest of the pro- 
gram. He threw himself on his bed and 
dreamed, until it was time for him to 
work. He dreamed while he was running 
the elevator; he dreamed in the early 
morning while he was undressing for bed; 
and when he fell asleep his melody was 
shouted to him by a bevy of flutes. He 
awoke to hear a _ passing teamster 
whistling it in its dance-hall garb. 














Mascal no longer built on the stolen 
melody for his work at school, for he 
know that his teacher, having heard it in 
its street dress, would brand it as trivial 
no matter in what gorgeous apparel it 
were presented to him. But he starved 
himself further to take in the symphony 
concerts each week. He lived for them, 
and for his melody. 

He studied the scores in the music room 
of the public library, and tried to pick out 
the different instruments as they sang the 
themes. He found that reading orchestral 
scores was a different matter from reading 
piano music. The themes jumped dis- 
concertingly from the horns at one end of 
the page to the strings at the other, and 
other instruments came in between with 
notes that only careful study revealed as 
mere accompaniment or harmonic back- 
ground. He had to learn a third clef. 
He found it hard to read the chords, for 
the notes were distributed among different 
instruments, on different staves. But by 
diligently comparing the scores with the 
actual playing of the orchestra he began 
to find order in the chaos. Best of all, he 
began to recognize the tone-colors of the 
different instruments, to learn what was 
uttered to the ear by different combina- 
tions of instruments, and to divine the 
function of each of the tone scheme. 


Even before he learned this he was 
working on his symphony. He tried to 
orchestrate his melody the same week he 
heard Schubert’s symphony, and he failed 
because he did not know the meaning of 
the different instruments. A piccolo to 
him was a small flute, and he could not 
differentiate between the parts owing to 
the obo, and those that should be given 
to the clarinets. Yet he worked on until 
he had completed a first movement to his 
symphony. The foundation of it was the 
melody that had been hammered out in 
every dance hall from Florida to Alaska. 

It must not be supposed that Mascal’s 
First Symphony at that time was more 
than remotely similar to the great work 
which the world now knows as_ the 
Melodic Symphony. The same melody 
dominated the first movement, but the 
melodic theme was the only likeness be- 
tween the two. However, the completion 
of this movement gave him a sense of 
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triumph, and in the joy of it his mind 
sang with melodies that welled up joy- 
ously like a gurgling fountain. He wrote 
four more movements within as many 
weeks, and every page of the score was 
permeated by beautiful themes. One will 
look in vain through Mascal’s First Sym- 
phony for the amazing counterpoint that 
distinguishes his later works, but it still 
remains the favorite of all his composi- 
tions, for even Mascal has written no 
more melodically wonderful symphony 
than this, which is a way of saying that 
it is the most melodious composition in 
orchestral literature. 

But the writing of a symphony could 
not be accomplished by one so inexperi- 
enced. Mascal had to work at it through 
many months, and he discarded prac- 
tically all of the scoring that had cost him 
so much effort, leaving only the bare 
melodies that sang so sweetly in his 
dreams. That wonderful variation in the 
first movement, where the pilfered melody 
is shouted full-voiced by the entire choir 
of woodwinds, with a counter melody 
picked out on the strings, was not added 
until the very week before his interview 
with Koruloff. 

The first meeting between Mascal and 
Koruloff should be marked as the hap- 
piest date in music since Wagner decided 
to build operas on the German myth-lore. 
One year and a half before that meeting 
Mascal could not read the notes on the 
staff, and neither he nor Koruloff had 
heard of each other. On the one hand a 
boy, not yet twenty-two years old, holding 
out with faltering hands the score of his 
symphony, and stammering a frightened 
explanation of why he had dared to take 
up the time of the conductor; on the 
other hand the bluff old musician, who 
for fifteen years had guided one of the 
world’s greatest symphony orchestras. 

Mascal turned the pages and showed 
the master where the theme changed from 
one group of instruments to another, and 
hummed each new theme and variation. 
The master smiled as the boy turned page 
after page, but he said nothing until 
Mascal came to the end of the first move- 
ment. 

“You have never studied the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, I perceive,” he 
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commented, a peculiar smile playing on 
his face. 

Mascal gulped. Was his work in vain? 

“I—I am learning to play the violin,” 
he stammered, “and I—I have come 
often to the concerts, and | have followed 
the instruments with the scores.” 

“The general effect is good,” smiled the 
master reassuringly. “But you have given 
to the trumpets and horns notes that they 
cannot play. This passage runs too low 
for them, and you repeat your mistake on 
the next page. If the brasses tried to 
play this passage here, of a sudden you 
would have stopped notes, exactly as if 
they had caught cold. And here, in this 
passage for the bassoons—what effect 
are you trying to get?” 

““Wh—why, the bassoon adds richness 
and beauty to the passage,” he explained. 

“Then put the passage down. The 
bassoon can serve your purpose very well, 
but not in this range. It can give depth 
and richness to the tone picture, but it is 
a fickle instrument, and its upper tones 
are ghastly. If your symphony pictured a 
gloomy castle, with bats flying around the 
haunted windows, and you wanted an 
uncanny and ghostly effect, you could get 
it from the upper notes of the bassoon. 
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Put this phrase down into the lower part 
of the bassoon’s range, and you will ob- 
tain the rich effect you want.” 

Mascal was reassured, and Koruloff 
began to examine the other movements. 
The wealth of melody in them was be- 
yond the range of his experience, al- 
though he knew by heart and could con- 
duct without his scores more symphonies 
than any other conductor in the world. 
So prolific in singing melodies had been 
the brain of the young composer that he 
had not taken the trouble to develop 
many of them, but had written them as 
simple themes or introductions to other 
themes, and passed on to new side themes 
in his recapitulation of the leading 
melodies. 

Koruloff gave him much advice as to 
the scoring, showed him why different 
instrumentation in parts of the work 
would bring out its beauties better, and 
even pruned away several choice melo- 
dies, which are now among the best of 
Mascal’s songs. He suggested changes in 
the treatment of certain of the themes. 
But the fabric itself, the framing, the 
melodic and harmonic structure, and even 
the scoring, were fundamentally sound, 

(Continued on Page 93) 





FIRE 


By Richard Warner Borst. 


The silent scout afar on ranges wild, 
Wrapped in the stillness and the intimate clouds, 
Communes with one small flame in that great void— 


His lonely fire. 


So musing he becomes 


Aware of hearthstones back upon the plains 
Where oft aforetime he was wont to meet 
The friendly welcome of a kindred soul; 

And in his spirit he returns again 

To kindly voices and the pressure near 

Of shoulders he once touched in toil and play; 
Till, from the spiral smoke that slowly winds 
Above, about, and fades into the night, 

He fashions faces smiling the old smiles 


Of perfect comradeship. 


Thus may he call, 


And it is well he may, his fire the shrine 
Whereat to worship, as in honored fanes, 
Old loves, old hopes, old faiths, old ecstasies; 


The miles are gone—he is no more alone! 
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HE TOURISTS did not remain long 
in El Paso. Tourists, especially 
those whose time is limited, never 
do. And why should they? El Paso, 
though interesting enough in itself, is only 
an American town, while just across the 
Rio Grande is Mexico—foreign, romantic, 
wicked Mexico. Without a dissenting 
voice the tourists followed in the wake of 
their personal conductor and boarded the 
car for Juarez. 

They bought innumerable postcards; 
they learned to call the city “Warez,” 
which, perhaps, is as near as an American 
ever comes to the exact pronunciation; 
they inspected the race track and the bull 
ring, and peeped into gambling halls. 
They stared at groups of Mexican 
soldiers rolling dice on the pavement; 
they—the feminine portion—twittered at 
officers gorgeously arrayed, or thrilled at 
sight of fierce-looking individuals who 
might be bandits in disguise. They dined 
in a restaurant, where in the spirit of 
trying anything once, they ordered 
peppery Mexican dishes, some of which 
they ate. 

By the time they reached the plaza for 
the evening band concert they were tired. 
: With a “Thank-Heaven-here’s-a-chance- 
to-sit-down” air, they settled themselves 
upon the benches. Their conductor’s 
speech was short; he, too, was tired. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: You are now 
to hear the world-famous band of Juarez. 
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And while you are listening to the music, 
you may view what is probably the most 
romantic sight in all the continent of 
North America. You will notice the pro- 
cession of young ladies strolling about 
the plaza, and you will also notice the 
procession of young gentlemen strolling 
about in an opposite direction. When a 
young man sees a girl he fancies he tries 
to attract her attention, and then he 
follows her home and hangs about till he 
thinks he’s made an impression, and then 
it’s up to him to get acquainted with her 
parents, and after that there’s a 
wedding.” 

“Well of all queer doings, did you ever 
hear the like of it?” murmured the stout 
lady whose feet hurt her. “Doesn’t he 
ever take her out to shows and other 
places >?” 

But the conductor had disappeared. 
All that afternoon he had been trying to 
answer the stout lady’s questions, and he 
had fled while yet there was time. When 
it came time to round up his flock he 
would return, but meanwhile the tourists 
were left to their own devices. 

Though their bodies might be weary, 
their spirits and tongues were indefa- 
tigable. Like a group of noisy school 
children they jested and quarreled. With 
a rudeness unimaginable—for at home 
they were well mannered, kindly people, 
they laughed boisterously and talked 
loudly, making comments all the while 
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upon the strange customs of the people 
about them. 

“Such a swarthy, mean-looking race I 
never did see before. Did you notice the 
one we met just after we left that res- 
taurant? If he’s not a desperate char- 
acter then I never saw one.” The stout 
lady spoke as confidently as though her 
acquaintance with arch-criminals were 
unlimited. 

“We'll be lucky if we’re not all mur- 
dered in our beds before we bet back 
to El Paso,” returned the tall, thin lady 
next to her. 

Seeing that they were not to sleep on 
foreign soil, her remark was not to be 
taken literally though the meaning was 
plain. 

“If my poor George or my dear Henry 
were here I never would have found my- 
self in such a place,” sighed the mourn- 
ful widow, who never missed an oppor- 
tunity to inform the world that she had 


buried three husbands. 

“And now that conductor has gone off 
and left us all alone with all these cut- 
throats about. He ought to be shot, going 
off and leaving helpless folks like us un- 
protected,” the stout lady declared. “If 
we didn’t have big Bob Landon along, I 
should be scared.” 

The three timorous ones gave a sigh 
of relief as they surveyed the young 
man’s ample proportions. Though he 
might not be able to save them all, some 
at least would escape. But the young 
athlete seemed oblivious of the terrors 
about him. He was gazing into the 
brown eyes of the little school teacher 
from up North somewhere, and too ab- 
sorbed to realize the responsibilities that 
had been thrust upon him. He had been 
gazing into those orbs for some days now, 
nor had the vision palled upon him. Just 
now they were alight with an eager flame, 
as they drank in the romantic scene. 
Starshine and southern skies, soft music, 
women darkly beautiful, swarthily hand- 
some men—all made an irresistible ap- 
peal to her woman’s heart. 

“Oh, isn’t he just too romantic-looking 
for anything >” 

Landon turned about with a glare in 
his eyes. It was not the words that had 
aroused him so much as the sudden glow 
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of interest in the eyes of the little school 


teacher. Yes, the fellow was handsome 
in a foreign way, and as for clothes— 
never was a Mexican of the stage more 
gorgeously arrayed. From the crown of 
his silver-trimmed sombrero to the toe of 
his polished boots he was a figure to de- 
light a woman’s eye, just the type that 
would set a girl crazy. Thank goodness, 
he wasn’t looking in the tourists’ di- 
rection! 

But perhaps the American would have 
been less worried by the interest shown 
by the little school teacher had he known 
that Don Lucio Garza was the adored of 
many a feminine heart. For the Mexican 
was a dashing personality outside of the 
gifts of comeliness with which nature had 
endowed him. He had won honors in the 
wars; he had ridden wild horses and 
overcome them; he had fought duels; 
had killed bulls in the arena; and once, 
it was whispered, he had led an outlaw 
band. All Juarez thrilled with tales of 
his daring, so what wonder that maidens 
loved him openly. And though not want- 
ing in gallantry, he had never as yet been 
the slave of any woman, so all feminine 
Juarez quivered with anticipation when 
he entered the throng of young men on 
conquest bent. 

“Oh! Did you see what he did? 
Where he threw that flower?” The girl 
at the end of the bench shrieked. “And 


wasn’t that girl a regular peach?” 


But though a peach would hardly de- 
scribe her, Donna Carmelita was certainly 
a beauty, a wonderful brunette beauty. 
Half the swains of Juarez sighed their 
passion for her in lovesick verses of more 
or less literary merit. But to none would 
she give a passing glance. She was proud, 
and never yet had her heart been touched, 
and through her nature ran a streak of 
cruelty that found amusement in the suf- 
ferings of her lovelorn admirers. But 
perhaps Don Lucio, the breaker of hearts, 
would succeed where others had failed, so 
all Juarez watched expectantly. And 
when he plucked a rose from his lapel 
and cast it at her feet, the onlookers 
breathed a low but audible, “Ah!” 

Donna Carmelita gave no sign but that 
was as etiquette demanded. Only the 
slightest hint of interest is permissible, 





























according to the Mexican stands of 
deportment, and that only after repeated 
efforts to attract a girl’s attention. But 
Donna Carmelita’s vain heart thrilled at 
the conquest she had made. Soon all her 
world would repeat the tale of how she 
had jilted the dashing Garza, for Carme- 
lita craved conquest not for the love of 
which it is a part, but for the cruel fame 
‘that accompanies it. So while she gloried 
in the token, she trod it under foot and 
passed on, haughty and aloof, coldly 
cruel. 

“Well, if she didn’t hand him the frosty 
mitt,” shrieked slangy Miss Maudie 
Gerling, whose round trip ticket was a 
prize for being the most popular young 
lady in Jessville, Michigan. “Say, Bob, 
why don’t you try your luck? You're 
the biggest man here, if not the best 
looking, and she might fall for you.” 

Landon gave a laughing refusal, but 
Maudie was not done with him yet. She 
had resented his devotion to the quiet 
little school teacher, to the exclusion of 
her own dashing self, ever since they had 
left Chicago, and here was a glorious 
chance to punish him for his past neglect. 

“Aw, Bob, be a sport! In Rome—I 
mean Warez—do as warriors do—How’s 
that for a pun? Just get into the game, 
and remember, we're all backing you to 
win!” 

She spoke the truth; they all were. 
Like children interested in a new game, 
the tourists clustered about him, urging, 
insisting that he enter the lists. It was 
useless to protest; the little school teacher 
alone raised a voice in his favor, but 
that was overborne. The mournful widow 
pressed upon him a flower that she had 
purchased at a corner stand—flowers 
were such a dear reminder of the funeral 
of her latest husband—the others pushed 
him to the side of the graveled walk, 
where hot and embarrassed, feeling like a 
fool, he stood just outside the line of 
strolling men. 

Don Lucio and Donna Carmelita had 
met and passed upon the opposite side of 
the plaza, and as he had swept the 
ground with his gorgeous sombrero, she 
had given her head a defiant toss that she 
well knew would be challenge to his 
southern blood. There was a half smile 
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upon her lips as she neared the place of 
the first encounter, the point opposite the 
tourist party. Soon her fame as a breaker 
of hearts was to mount higher than ever. 


“Here she comes! Now watch your 
chance!” shrieked the most popular 
young lady in Jessville. 

A moment later a push as vigorous as 
it was unexpected—Maudie was an 
athletic young woman—propelled Bob 
through the line of men, where he nar- 
rowly missed collision with the gallant 
Don Lucio, squarely into the path of 
Donna Carmelita. 

“Drop it! Drop that posy!” com- 
manded Maudie from the sidelines, and 
Bob, too flustrated to know what he was 
about, obeyed. 

Startled, Donna Carmelita raised her 
eyes to the face of the man, who big, 
blonde and handsome, stood before her, 
boyishly embarrassed, yet attractive even 
in his awkwardness. Long she looked— 
stared till he, recovering some measure of 
poise, lifted his hat in apology and re- 
treated—stared after him till her duenna 
seized her arm and led her away. 


“What did I tell you! You sure made 
a hit with her!” Maudie triumphed as 
he rejoined the other tourists. “Look 
how her chaperone’s marching her off 
away from the gringo heartbreaker! 
What's the next thing on the program? 
Follow her home? Hustle now, Bob, be- 
fore she gets out of sight!” 


Another vigorous push sent him in the 
direction Maudie wished him to go. Glad 
of a chance to escape his tormentor, 
Landon kept on going. He would make a 
pretense of following the girl to the 
nearest corner, slip into a side street, then 
the tourist party would see him no more 
till it was time to leave. 


Just what caused him to change his 
plan he could not have told. It might 
have been remembrance of the wondrous 
eyes of Donna Carmelita; it might have 
been the sense of rivalry aroused by the 
sight of Don Lucio trailing both him and 
the girl, or the craving for romantic ad- 
venture that lies dormant in everyone, 
but by the time he had reached the first 
corner all thought of retreating had fled. 
He would see the affair through to the 
end, whatever that meant—a flirtation 
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with the senorita or a fight with her 
lover. 

Ignorant of the etiquette of the situa- 
tion, Landon quickened his pace. He 
would overtake the girl, fall into step with 
her, and then—But so it was not to be; 
Donna Carmelita and her escort entered a 
doorway, a substantial plank door 
slammed shut almost in his face, there 
was a sound of sliding bolts and bars. 
Apparently the incident was closed for all 
time. 


Landon turned to go, but he caught 
sight of Don Lucio some distance away, 
indolently watching the scene. The 
American could surmise the Mexican’s 
secret mirth at his rival’s discomfiture, 
and his pride responded as though to a 
spoken challenge. All thought of quitting 
the field vanished. He turned back to the 
house. He gained little encouragement 
from a close inspection. Blank walls, 
windowless, built flush with the street, 
rose to the height of the first story; above 
the facade was broken by closely shut- 
tered windows fronted by small overhang- 
ing balconies. 

Ah—a serenade—that was what the 
situation demanded. But he had no 
musical instrument, and his singing left 
much to be desired. Obeying a boyish 
impulse he thrust two fingers into his 
mouth and whistled shrilly. Thus in his 
own small town he had summoned his 
boyhood’s playmates, male and female. 
Still no light nor sound of life came from 
within doors. Landon lifted up his voice 
in the whoop he had used when whistles 
were ineffective. 

“‘Wah-hoo-o-o,” he yelled, and whistled 
again. 

This time results were forthcoming. 
All along the street shutters were thrown 
open, and men and women peered out to 
discover the cause of commotion. With 
a thought of police calls and possible ar- 
rest, Bob was on the point of flight, but 
the sight of Don Lucio idly leaning 
against a convenient doorway, as indif- 
ferent to the world about him as a carved 
statue, reassured him. Following his 


rival’s lead he imitated his pose of indif- 
ference till the onlookers, satisfied that no 
untoward event was in progress, retired 
within their abodes. 
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A window in the house above had been 
thrown open at the beginning of the dis- 
turbance, but he had not lifted his head. 
Now he glanced upward, and there but a 
few feet above him stood Donna Carme- 
lita. Her keen wits needed no explana- 
tion of what had chanced since the heavy 


door had shut behind her. The bright 
moonlight revealed the two men beneath 
her, and she lingered expectantly. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the land all other 
men are expected to keep away when a 
lover serenades his sweetheart, and Car- 
melita, coquette at heart, thrilled at the 
novelty of the situation. 


Landon sought for words in accordance 
with the romantic episode but only the 
most commonplace rose to his lips. 

“Good evening, Miss.” 

She smiled at him with the dazzling 
smile that had brought half of Juarez to 
her feet. Like some bewitching butterfly 
she stood poised as though for instant 
flight, glancing from one to the other of 
the men below. 

Landon tried again. “It’s rather late 
for a call, but I’m leaving Juarez tonight, 
so I had to come now.” 

Again she smiled. “The senor’s call 
is most welcome,” she said in the precise 
English that is learned at the convent. 
“But alas! my duenna would not permit 
him to enter at this hour. But that should 
not trouble one so very bold.” 


With a laugh, a mocking, challenging 
laugh, she vanished within the casement 
behind her. The shutters swung together 
but did not quite close. Landon sensed 
that she was peeping out of the narrow 
aperture, eager to see all that chanced 
outside. 


That laugh robbed him of whatever 
sense he still retained. It intensified the 
strange recklessness that had possessed 
him ever since he had left the plaza, and 
swept away all caution and all hesitancy. 
Stretching up the full length of his six 
feet four inches, his long arms brought 
his fingers in touch with the iron supports 
of the low balcony. A light spring, and 
he caught a firm handhold. Silently, 
swiftly, he drew himself up and over the 
railing. He had no plan of action, no 
thought of consequences, only a wild de- 
sire to startle this provoking creature who 
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had mocked him. He laid a firm hand on 
the swinging shutters and stepped inside. 
Don Lucio, idly watching, half amused, 
half resentful, flared with sudden rage as 
the American drew himself up. With a 
muttered curse he plucked out a knife 


and leaped forward. Too late! The 
American was beyond reach. But should 
he escape—this gringo who thus trans- 
gressed the sacred customs of the land? 
Never, while there were left one true 
Mexican heart and one strong hand to 
wield a dagger! 

And what of the woman who had dis- 
graced the womanhood of her land by 
scorning the men of her own race only to 
encourage such actions on the part of 
the stranger? Should not her blood pay 
the penalty of disloyalty to race and 
nation? Swiftly, cruelly, Don Lucio’s 
mind leaped to the dramatic possibilities 
of the outcome. Donna Carmelita, the 
proud, haughty, slain with her gringo 
lover, by Don Lucio Garza, the lover 
whom she had flouted! Ah, all Juarez 
would ring with the tale of his great re- 
venge, even while he, mounted upon a 
swift horse, would flee to the mountains 
and the lairs of the bandit chiefs. 


Lacking the American’s inches, the 
balcony was beyond his reach, but Garza 
found a way. Removing his sash he tied 
a long loop in one end and swung it 
against the wrought iron grillwork that 
supported the balcony. At the fourth cast 
it caught upon a projecting knob, and the 
rest was easy. Don Lucio drew himself 
up even as his rival had done, and knife 
in hand, took post outside the swinging 
shutter to see what he might before he 
entered on his mission of vengeance. 


As Bob entered the room Carmelita re- 
treated before him, retreated till she had 
put a small work table between her and 
the intruder. And yet she was not fright- 
ened—that he knew—only startled and a 
trifle disconcerted. He smiled with boyish 
good humor. 

“I know my way of entering is a bit— 
er—unconventional, but seeing my time 
is limited, why waste any of it on door- 
bells and visiting cards?” 

“Why, indeed>” she murmured. “But 
why, senor, the so great desire for making 
the call>” 
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“Er—I—” Hang it all, why couldn’t 
he think of something complimentary to 
say? These Mexicans were great for com- 
pliments. 

She laughed 


° %® 
curious. 


“Still 


softly. I am 
“Who could stay away after having 
once seen you” He was finding his 
tongue at last. “I wanted a nearer look.” 
“Is it, then, the custom of your country 
thus to get the—what do you say?—the 
nearer look >” 


““Well_—er—we haven’t girls with 
looks like yours. Not but what they’re 
all right, but why compare the stars with 
the sun?” Really these compliments were 
not so difficult after all. 

“Then I am to thee as the sun?” 

“All that, and more. You are every- 
thing.” And Bob swept his arms about 
him in a gesture that encompassed the 
whole universe. No wonder these Mexi- 
cans talked with their hands and arms; 
it helped out the compliments a lot. 

But he felt a vague uneasiness. Either 
the girl was following his lead superbly, 
or she was taking his banter seriously. 
But how could she believe the fool things 
he was saying when she had never seen 
him before this evening ? 

For Landon was of the North and knew 
not the swift passions of the southern 
lands. Love, deep, strong and constant 
as the flow of a northern river he could 
know and understand, but never the pas- 
sionate storm, sudden and swift as the 
torrential flood that follows the cloud- 
burst, and oftimes as destructive. How 
then could he surmise the wild passion 
that had seized the heart of Carmelita 
when a stranger had cast at her feet a 
flower—a flower that by some strange 
twist of fate had been purchased in 
memory of buried happiness ? 

“Then I am in thy heart even as thou 
art in mine?” 

“Only a conceited fool would dare 
hope for a place even in the smallest 
corner of your heart.” 

“Say not so, Senor Americano. For 
not merely a corner, but my whole heart 
is thine.” 

Bob shifted his feet with growing em- 
barrassment. She was overdoing it, this 
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silly flirtation. Still a man had to keep 
his end up. 

“So wonderful a thing is hard to 
realize.” 

She threw out her hands with an im- 
ploring gesture. “How, then, can I make 
thee believe >” 

““Well,—er—if you were to give me a 
kiss or two, that might help a little,” he 
suggested brazenly. 

She hesitated a moment, her dark eyes 
fixed upon his face. Then slowly, slowly 
she advanced, while he, fascinated in 
spite of himself, stood waiting, and out- 
side the window Lon Lucio stood watch- 
ing, knife in hand. When they were 
clasped in each other’s arms he would 
enter, and then— 

Suddenly through the tense silence of 
the room came the boom of the great 
cathedral bell. Landon started and 
glanced at his wrist watch. Heavens! — 
the car for E] Paso—his train—the little 
school teacher—He would have to run 


to make it. Abruptly he turned toward 
the window. 
“So, long, Miss. Sorry that I can’t 


stay longer, but I’ve got a train to catch,” 
he called back over his shoulder. And he 
darted out of the window and swung over 
the balcony railing before the astonished 
Don Lucio could raise the knife. 

Donna Carmelita had lowered her 
hands, but otherwise she stood as she had 
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when Landon turned away from her ex- 
tended arms. Only the flaming ardor was 
gone from her eyes and in its stead a 
deathless pathos dwelt. As Don Lucio 
entered, a sudden ray of hope lighted her 
face, only to be as quickly quenched 
when she saw it was not the American 
returning. She saw the knife in Garza’s 
hand and knew upon what errand he had 
come, but she felt no fear. For what is 
the death of the body when the heart 
within is already dead ? 

For one long moment they looked at 
each other, then with a despairing gesture 
she threw wide her arms. “Strike!” she 
commanded in a tone that was an en- 
treaty. 

But Don Lucio only smiled. “Ah, 
senorita, this is the hour when all those 
who have loved thee to their sorrow are 
revenged upon thee. I could kill thee 
but that would be merciful, and Don 
Lucio Garza knows no forgiveness toward 
one who wrongs him. Therefore, he bids 
thee live—live on, knowing the endless 
agony of love unrequited, humble in the 
knowledge that one to whom thou offered 
thyself regarded thine offer as a jest, and 
held the catching of a train of higher 
value than a kiss from thee. This, then, 
is the revenge of Don Lucio who knows 
no mercy and no relenting.” 

And Garza sheathed his dagger and 


passed out of the room. 





BY THE OCEAN. 


By Helen Searcy 


One kiss! 


How the pearl-rose ocean 


With its laughing surf at our feet 
Rejoices at our devotion! 
Beloved, is not love sweet? 


See the lace-white surf in the moonlight. 
Hear the breaking waves low roar. 

A sea-gull is calling out into the night, 
A lost gull half dead on the shore. 


Ah! The pear! is gone from the sea, 
There is death in the sea-gull’s cry, 
Kiss me and promise to love me 


Forever,—until we die! 
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and skinny. This was not the least 
unusual, for Rollins himself was 
old and yellow and skinny. 

But Rollins was strong in his love for 
contrast; therefore enter the Blonde. At 
exactly five o'clock each evening, this 
dainty personage presented herself at the 
pigeon-hole window where Rollins of- 
ficiated, and made her pleasant request 
for twenty dollars’ worth of change. 

Rollins tolled it out carefully each 
time. Once, their hands had accidentally 
touched for a brief instant, and the shock 
of it almost unnerved the man. He was 
so rattled that he gave her back the 
original twenty-dollar note along with the 
requested change. 

The Blonde showed her dimples by a 
dazzling smile and her honesty by cor- 
recting his mistake. From that moment 
Rollins lived for her only; dwelt in a 
dreamland with a golden-haired queen 
whose soft, shapely, beautiful hands 
soothed away his every care. 

Of course it was not to be expected 
that to Rollins’ lot would ever fall such 
complete bliss as to possess the beautiful 
Blonde on any earthly sphere. The 
golden buttercup would never fall in love 
with the gnarled old oak; that would be 
contrary to nature, and besides, Rollins 
told himself grimly, “Martha would never 
stand for it.” 

Neither would she. Martha had but- 
ton-hole lips and a quicksand temper, as 
well as rheumatism in her right lower limb 
when it rained, a Presbyterian conscience, 


Rie hands were old and yellow 
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and false teeth. She also was old, and 
yellow and skinny. The chances were 
that she did not approve of free love. 

There was a knick-knack in her front 
parlor, a family album, a red stand cover, 
a great shell with an ocean’s roar when 
you held it to your ear, some stiff, plush 
chairs and a “sofy”; that was about all 
except the atmosphere. Heavy on the at- 
mosphere, which smelled like white rose 
perfume spilled the day of the funeral. 
Also, laughter was taboo. One was sup- 
posed to creep on tip-toe with a muttered 
“hush! hush!” on his lips. . . . It 
seemed the natural thing to do. 

For thirty odd years Rollins had been 
the husband of Martha. But even the 
strongest wagon must eventually break 
under too heavy a load—and Rollins was 
just beginning to cave in. That is, his 
morals were. He realized that he would 
probably be condemned, forever, if he 
should side-step from the narrow path, 
but even in the lower regions it might 
be consoling to be among friends. 

There would be old Deacon Thomas, 
who eloped with his hired girl; Scribbs, 
who ran away with the orphans’ fund; 
Martin, whose taste for cider got the best 
of his discretion, all old cronies of his 
youthful days. Surely there would be an 
asbestos deck of cards and an hour or 
two of leisure after the shoveling coal— 
it might not be quite unbearable! 

So Rollins yielded to the temptation 
and enjoyed his dreams. The Blonde and 
her soft, caressing hands. Night after 
night he lay back in his arm chair, with 
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half-closed eyes, as he dwelt in a paradise 
of his own creation. 

Martha viewed these noctural journeys 
with continued distrust and bewilderment. 
It was tiresome holding her own yarn; 
besides it was dull. She began to worry 
over Rollins’ health. Surely no well man 
would always be too tired for an evening’s 
conversation. It was unpleasant sitting 
there watching his lined face with the 
half-closed eyes and the gaping, half- 
open mouth. She feared he might be 
going into a decline. 

But at last came a night when Martha 
was called suddenly to a sick neighbor’s 
bedside. Rollins shuddered at his own 
wickedness when he realized that he was 
glad, actually light-hearted, to be rid of 
his wife’s querulous questioning for the 
evening. 

He would light his pipe and dream and 
doze. Surely, thinking of the Blonde was 
not nearly so bad as what his deacon 
friend had done; besides, one is lots more 
apt to get caught doing a thing than 
thinking it—and at his age exposure 
would mean ruin. 

Five minutes later Rollins found him- 
self ushering the Blonde into Martha’s 
homely little living room. To be more 
exact, she ushered herself in, almost 
backing the surprised man into the 
friendly arms of his great chair that stood 
before the fire. 

The wind had wrought havoc with her 
hair; the wide blue eyes seemed to be 
blinking back tears. She threw herself 
upon her knees at Rollins’ side and buried 
her head against the edge of his chair, 
just like a little, broken-hearted girl. 

Rollins was torn with conflicting emo- 
tions. The Blonde had come to him in 
her trouble. She was with him—alone, 
and at night! A delightful situation such 
as he had often pictured, yet should his 
wife return suddenly—? He patted the 
golden head at his knee. 

“My dear,” he began in confusion, 
“Martha may come in—” 

But the woman interrupted him 
sharply. “Why should you care for your 
servant? I came to you for help because 


I knew you were single and I thought you 
liked me, I—I—”_ She stopped in tears. 


Rollins threw discretion to the winds. 
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He prayed blindly that Martha’s friend 
might be awfully sick and would continue 
to get worse every minute. If Heaven 
had come to him he would not be coward 
enough to refuse it. Gently he drew the 
willing woman upon his lap. “Of course 
I want to help you, little sweetheart,” he 
whispered into her ear, “you did right to 
come to me.” 

The Blonde sighed. “You always 
looked at me like you wanted to flirt but 
did not have the crust, so I thought | 
might as well start something myself.” 

Rollins experienced a distinct thrill. He 
had never heard his divinity talk much 
before—hardly other than a murmured 
commonplace as she took her change. He 
was a little surprised at the air of famil- 
iarity and just a trifle perturbed. “Yes, 
yes,” he murmured, to cover his embar- 
rassment, “you are in trouble >” 


The Blonde’s arm stole around Rollins’ 
neck. One beautiful hand patted his 
withered cheek! “Kiss me,” she said, 
leaning back with an air of utter aban- 
don. “Kiss me first and tell me you 
love me.” 

Rollins’ doubts, reason and sanity all 
disappeared under pressure of that kiss. 
“I love you,” he whispered through his 
aged yellow teeth. “I have adored you 
for months but I never expected such 
bliss as to have you near me in the flesh.” 

The Blonde cuddled closer. “And now 
just think you are going to have me for- 
ever.” 

Rollins thought—and the more he 
thought the firmer became the idea that 
such a situation would never get by with 
Martha. He grew a trifle uneasy. “But 
my dear,” he began mildly, “I am afraid 
you do not quite understand—” 


The Blonde’s eyes snapped. She seemed 
to have a knack of drifting from melting 
sweetness into sterner realism. “You told 
me you were single—A man should be 
killed if he deceives a trusting woman,” 
she hissed melodramatically. 


To Rollins’ nostrils came a scent of the 
delicate perfume of her hair. Trembling 
his lips sought hers. For a few hours 
anyway—lIhen he would confess that 
some insane pride had made him pass her 
the lie that he was unmarried; a fool idea 
that it might make him appear younger in 























her eyes. He held her closely in his bony 
arms. “My pet,” he whispered sooth- 
ingly, “now tell me your troubles.” 

The Blonde sniffed and delved into the 
front of her blouse for an elusive powder 
puff. After flouring her nose to her com- 
plete satisfaction, she nestled back against 
him. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” she said at 
length, “only that you seemed so inter- 
ested in me—and | had no other place to 
go. Jack promised to marry me—” here 
a flood of tears drowned the words, “but 
he backed out. A man who betrays a 
woman’s trust ought to be strangled—” 

Vaguely alarmed, Rollins glanced again 
at her beautiful hands. Strange that as 
much as he had admired them, it had 
never entered his brain before that they 
were strong as well as shapely. It might 
be well to keep her in good humor. “Jack 
must have been a brute!” he said sancti- 
moniously, “to leave such a_ beautiful 
woman! Now, if you are without funds, 
I may arrange to loan you a little 
money.” 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
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“Money!” shrieked the Blonde almost 
throwing the word in his face. “Do you 
think I came running to you this stormy 
night begging for money? It’s marriage 
I want, some one to protect my name!” 

Things were becoming too complicated 
for Rollins’ slow working brain. He 
wished that his wife’s friend would mirac- 
ulously recover. Martha was quick and 
capable. She would know how to get 
him out of this mess. Dimly he realized 
that in all justice it was not up to him 
to rectify this Jack person’s delinquency 
—yet to convince the fiery Blonde—that 
was another matter. 

He attempted to rise from his chair but 
the woman threw herself around his neck. 
“No, no,” she cried. “You’ve wanted me 
—now it is up to you to keep me—and 
my baby.” 

“Baby, baby; what baby?” thundered 
Rollins. This was the last straw. 

“The baby!” answered the Blonde with 
a frown. “It is out on the door-step 
now. Of course you want to adopt it.” 


(Continued on Page 95) 





DOWN THE TRAIL TO SAN ANTONE 


By Harry Noyes Pratt. 


The trail is long, the trail is long to travel all alone, 

Goin’ down the mesa trail, down to San Antone. 

The dust is lyin’ fetlock-deep; the pony’s weary head 

Is a-droopin’ and a-noddin’ to the stumble of his tread. 

The little hoss is tired, an’ I am tired, too, 

But we're goin’ down to San Antone, to San Antone an’ you. 


Along the rocky mesa slopes the trail winds long an’ long— 
"Twas dawn-light when we started, an’ now the sun is strong, 
An’ the shadows of the pine-trees lie close an’ dark an’ small; 
Far off along the mesa | hear a magpie call. 

An eagle soars a mile above, a speck against the blue— 

Can he see down to San Antone, to San Antone an’ you? 


When he come back along the trail, the little hoss an’ me, 

The trail won’t seem so long, an’ lone, for then we shall be three. 
The sage brush will be bloomin’ an’ the upland will be gay 

With the many-colored blossoms where the mesa breezes play. 
When we come back along the trail then you'll be with us, too— 


Along the trail from San Antone, from San Antone with you! 














In Cold Storage 


But Cupid makes light of all Trouble 


By Frances Hanford Delanoy 


HE WHOLE WORLD'S coming to 
the Rose Carnival, Alberta; here 
we are, jammed tight in a surging 
crowd and not a red cap in sight. Hope 
we'll be lucky enough to get to the check 
room before they all get there. My arms 
will be paralyzed before we can push 
through the crowd and check our luggage 
—Darn it, there goes my hat.” Evelyn 
Amberton sighed hopelessly, as she tried 
to keep her feet and re-arrange her 
millinery. 

“IT can’t even shift my suitcase to my 
other—Thunder! There goes my hat!” 
Alberta sighed. “We're taking our first 
lesson in struggling with the world—- 
didn’t you say something about that in 
your valedictory—Say, can’t you elbow 
my hat back on to—” 

“Hat? Yes; it looks like a forlorn sun- 
flower. I’m hungry as a wolf.” 

“Wonder if we are being swept into 
port—” 

“T’ll scream in a minute—” 

“Allow me to assist you.” 

A voice, musical and finely inflected, 
startled Evelyn who had not noticed the 
young man with whom she_ touched 
elbows, as they were jostled along. She 
turned to look at the speaker, and met a 
pair of twinkling eyes. Her face flushed, 
and embarrassed, she stammered: 

“I thank—you—I—no—” 

“You want to get to the check room,” 
he interrupted, taking her suitcase from a 
hand no longer able to grasp it. 

“I’m afraid I’m taking you out of your 
way, Evelyn remonstrated. 

“We, none of us, seem to have any 
way,” he laughed, “but I’m trying to steer 
for the same landing place, myself. Isn’t 
this a jam? I never got caught in a 
worse one in San Francisco.” 

Suddenly the crier began calling 
various destinations of an out-going train, 
and the crowd began to break into gaps. 


Mr. Weston pushed through, followed by 
the young ladies. 

“Three checks, please,” he explained, 
placing the two suitcases, and reaching 
for Alberta’s. 

“I’m going to Seattle. Between now 
and my train time, | shall take in the 
Carnival. Are you familiar with Port- 
land>”” Mr. Weston handed the girls their 
checks, saying, “I'll find seats for you, 
before I leave.” 

“Occasionally, we have spent a day 
here, when going to, or returning from 
Mills College,” Evelyn answered, as they 
followed his six feet in length, Apollo 
stature, until he found vacant seats. And 
as they sank wearily into them, Evelyn 
was profuse in thanks. 

“Don’t mention it,” he protested. And 
laughing lightly, he lifted his hat, and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“And you, silly, you never opened 
your mouth with a word,” remonstrated 
Evelyn to Alberta. “You didn’t con- 
descend even a ghost of a smile. He 
seems quite young,” she mused. “Wonder 
if he’s married >” 

An amused smile flitted into Alberta’s 
face. She had worn a serious expression 
while covertly subjecting Mr. Weston to 
close scrutiny. “Young—and of dis- 
tinguished appearance, too,” she replied. 
“But it strikes me that your curiosity con- 
cerning his eligibility is somewhat un- 
usual, in a young lady who wears a soli- 
taire on her engagement finger. Quite 
surprising—indeed.” 

The arch glance she flashed at Evelyn 
annoyed her; she bridled as her face 
flushed and her eyes kindled. Her tone 
was acrid. 

“Don’t imagine, I beg, that because I 
was civil that I am smitten. I was think- 
ing of you; indifferent you, when I spoke 
of—” 


“Me i 
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“Yes, you. I’m not so blind. He talked 
to me—you wouldn’t look at him; but 
he looked at you, and—” 





“Carried your suitcase! He didn’t 
offer to carry mine—” 
“With one pair of hands! I was doing 


the martyr act, not you. Besides, his arm 
isn’t quite so long as the arm of the law.” 

Alberta was quite unaware that while 
she had regarded the stranger covertly, 
he had admired her undisguisedly, and 
that she had inspired at least, a passing 
interest. 

“Well,” she protested suddenly, sitting 
bolt upright, “let’s not quarrel about his 
looking, or acting. We'll not even see 
his shadow again. Let’s go to lunch.” 

They entered the restaurant adjoining 
and hesitating, glanced about. The 


dining-room was filled with hungry 
travelers. 
“This way, ladies.” A waiter ap- 


proached, and they followed him to a 
remote corner where two places were 
being made ready. Two gentlemen sat at 
the table—one was the knightly stranger; 
Evelyn in a spirit of mischief, motioned 
Alberta into the chair next to him, and 
sat down beside the other stranger who 
had nearly finished. Naturally, conversa- 
tion ensued. Mr. Weston was an inter- 
esting conversationalist and the ladies 
were good listeners. 

He escorted them to the waiting-room, 
brought their suitcases from check, and 
bidding them gooy-bye, went his way. 
Time dragged along. Alberta’s mind 
dwelt on the young man and dreamily, 
she expressed her thoughts aloud. 

“Strange, isn’t it, how in this old 
whirligig world, we meet, a moment only, 
exchange a few words, a few smiles, and 
then swept apart by the tides of human 
affairs, are lost, never to meet again; 
when—who knows—what might—” 

“*The saddest words of tongue or pen,” 
“Luckily, no 

engagement 


quoted Evelyn, archly. 
solitaire glitters on your 
finger—”’ 

“But really, Evelyn, tides of Fate bring 
many persons together momentarily, who 
might form strong friendship—’ 

“Or—or—something stronger?” 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if, after all, we 
should meet again >” 


“Not at all—unless it led to romance 
—Seattle isn’t quite so far from Spokane 
as the North Pole.” 

The crier began droning out the names 
of places along the route of the next out- 
going train. He halted and began again: 
““S-sp-ok-ane.” 

“This yore train, ladies; ‘spect you're 
mos’ tyad to deaff, a waitin’.” A red cap 
darted to them, grabbed two suitcases 
that were on a bench near, and hurried 
out; the girls following. 

“‘No—no, lady,” the red cap waved his 
hand at Evelyn who had opened her 
purse. “The gentleman what told me to 
see you comfort-ble in dis hayer sleepah, 
gave me the tip.” And he hastened out. 

Alberta curled up with her head against 
the window and closed her eyes. When 
Evelyn spoke, she answered in mono- 
syllables, and at random. Evelyn, leaving 
her to her dreams, opened a magazine, 
and time and train, went onward. 

“First call to supper in the dining car.” 
The waiter passed on. “First call—” 

Alberta sat up and yawned, 
Evelyn closed her book. 

“Let’s go to supper, now,” Alberta sug- 
gested. “I want to go to bed early. I 
believe I’m all colors of the rainbow, 
all over; the result of thumps and bumps 
in the crush in the depot. 

“Porter, Porter! Make up our berth, 
please, while we are at supper.” 


Alberta flung her bathrobe over her 
arm, about to go to the lavatory, when 
Evelyn uttered a muffled cry of horror 
and surprise. Alberta pushed back the 
curtains and looked at her. Evelyn sat, 
wild-eyed and motionless, staring at some 
object in her suitcase that she had just 
opened. 

“What is the matter?” asked Alberta, 
amazed at sight of her friend’s face. “A 
spider? You look as though a jack-in- 
the-box had jumped at you. Evelyn, 
wake up. A stick of dynamite? Bomb? 
Or a bedbug>?” 

Evelyn shuddered; still staring, horri- 
fied, she gasped: “P-p-pan-ts—p-a-n-t-s! 
They don’t be-long—to-me. H-o-w—” 

“Sure, Evelyn; sure.” 

“*S.u-r-e>?” Don’t you sup-po-se—I 
know pa-nts when I see—them? ‘Sure?’ 
How could they—be-long to—to—me >?” 


and 
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“How did they come to be—” Alberta 
was staring hard at the neatly folded 
garment in the suitcase. 

**|—d-o-n-’-t—k-no-w—” 

“Why don’t you find out >” 

“Find out?” 

“Yes. The porter—he has—mix—” 

“He didn’t. This is my own suitcase 
—it’s brand new—see? It was never 
used before. How—Mercy—” 

“Dump the things out—see what’s 
underneath; they won’t bite, even if they 
are pants.” 

Evelyn, in a condition bordering hys- 
teria, could only stare, helplessly, as 
Alberta, dropping her robe, grasped the 
case with both hands and turned it up- 
side down. 

“Good gracious,” she exclaimed; “‘it’s 
not only pants—it’s shirts—collars—socks 
——and a razor—” 

“And all in my suitcase,” groaned 
Evelyn. 

“It is not your suitcase, Evelyn; it 
can’t be; how can it—I’ll call the 
porter.” 

“Heavens, no; don’t—don’t; I’d die of 
shame—right before your—eyes—” 

“Don’t be silly; you want your things, 
don’t you>? And somebody, who has 
yours—Porter, here, porter; has anybody 
lost a suitcase—a man? Has anybody 
found one—a—” Alberta had disre- 
garded Evelyn’s pleading, and had 
assumed authority. “Didn’t you mix 
property—or exchange, when you made 
up the berth?” 

The porter, denied possibility of such a 
thing, somewhat resentfully. 

“I shorely prognosticate, Miss, that red- 
cap gentlelum am de projectocator of dis 
consignment.” But he presently con- 
sented to inquire through the sleeper for 
the missing suitcase. No suitcase had 
escaped its owner, and no stray one had 
been captured, and the titter that fol- 
lowed along the porter’s wake, set Evelyn 
weeping with humiliation. 

“It’s a pr-prank—of the—gi-girls. I 
just know it—” 

“Nonsense, Evelyn. Preposterous idea. 
Where could the girls get a man’s—” 
With lightning speed, a thought dashed 
into Alberta’s mind; in effort to restrain 
her amusement, she nearly choked with 


gurgling laughter. She was scarcely able 
to articulate. 

“Stupid, Evelyn; you are stupid.” 

“Stupid? What’s stupid? Pants, pa- 
jamas, shirts—and things? A joke’s a 
joke when it’s funny. There’s nothing 
funny in having your things taken—and 
—and—pants—and things. What am I 
going to sleep in, anyhow?” 

Alberta nearly strangled in effort not 
to shriek with laughter. 


“You might use the—pajamas—they’re 
roomy—enough. So far as I can see, 
they’re the only thing in this outfit you 
can make use of. But we’re not getting 
into this mystery. Let’s take inventory. 
Claim the suitcase, if you insist; remem- 
ber you deny ownership of its contents, 
that are lost, strayed or stolen; we must 
find a clue to the owner.” 

“Suitcase is mine. Of course it’s mine. 
Don’t I know my own property?” 


“Be sensible, Evelyn. Do you suppose 
there are no other new—Who knows; 
this may be the wedding outfht—”’ Alberta 
broke off, and began replacing the 
articles one by one. “There’s nothing 
here by which the property can be iden- 
tified. Everything is new. No name on 
clothing—no laundry mark—not a scrap 
of paper—mark of pencil or pen. Not a 
letter—” 


“Letters! Merciful Heaven.” Evelyn’s 
face went wild, she bit her lips to hold 
back a scream. “Will’s letters; a whole 
bundle! Think of it. Think of your— 
love letters being read—read! This is 
awful—awful,” she sobbed, as titter after 
titter broke out spasmodically in spots, as 
a buzz went back and forth, the length of 
the car; and Alberta, who shook like an 
aspen leaf, pressed her handkerchief to 
her lips and wished herself anywhere 
except in a Pullman sleeper, that she 
might indulge in a shout of laughter. “If 
the chevalier has your suitcase as I sus- 
pect—” she choked, trying to control her 
mirth, “Will’s letters will identify it. 
You'll get them, every one.” Alberta 
had a keen sense of humor; she 
smothered another laugh long enough to 
say: “And, if he is an unmarried man, 
never wrote a love letter—they may in- 
struct him in the art. If he is married— 
well, he'll wonder if he ever was so—so— 
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mushy.” Alberta ducked her head in a 
pillow and nearly smothered, as came 
thoughts of the stranger’s surprise when 
he opened Evelyn’s case and found petti- 
coats, curling irons, marcel waves, and a 
bundle of silly effusions addressed to Miss 
Evelyn Amberbrook, Mills College. 
“Yis-sah—Yis-sah. Miss Evelyn Amber- 
brook. Yis-sah. Right this way, sah. No. 
7. Yis-sah.” 
Alberta pulled the curtains aside and 


looked out. “Miss Amberbrook is here. 
A dispatch for her? Evelyn, a dispatch 
for you.” 


Evelyn reached for the yellow envelope 
and, bewildered, turned it over and over, 
staring at it. 

“{ wonder what has happened now? 
Do you know >” 

“The best way to find out is to open it; 
the message is within.” 

Evelyn tore it open and much like a 
parrot speaking, read: “Send your ad- 
dress, general delivery, and your suitcase 
will immediately be forwarded.—Larry 
H. Weston, en route to Seattle.” 

“There, what did I tell you? Will’s 
letters had a raison d’etre. The chevalier 
wants his pants—” 

“‘He—doesn’t—say—so.” Evelyn, in- 
capable of grasping the meaning of the 
dispatch, was utterly unconscious of what 
she was saying. A titter from the next 
berth that broke into a laugh that was 
echoed the length of the car, brought her 
out of her mental fog. She brightened in 
spite of her crimsoned face. “Glad | 
told him our destination; he’d never have 
known we were aboard this train. I can’t 
understand about that suitcase, though.” 


“Easy as rolling off a log. His and 
yours were alike—both new. When he 
had set them down, and turned to take 
mine, checks were misapplied.” 

“I want to get to sleep. Take his old 
pants and things under your care; 
they’ve caused me trouble enough. Send 
them to him.” 

“I can’t send his things, general de- 
livery; I'll have to write—perhaps, he’ll 
come—" 

“Good gracious! 
please. Let him come. 
sleep.” 

The girls arrived in Spokane early in 


Do anything you 
I wan’t to get to 
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the morning. After breakfast, Alberta 
locked herself in her room and composed 
a letter: 

“Mr. Larry H. Weston, 

“Seattle, Wash. 

“Gen’l Delivery. 

“Dear Sir.—I am writing in behalf of 
my friend, Evelyn Amberbrook, whose 
condition is quite alarming. Indeed, your 
little joke has quite unnerved her. She 
says ‘a joke’s a joke when it’s funny, and 
there’s nothing funny in Will’s love 
letters.” I told her I hadn’t read them, 
but they might be instructive—to a 
novice. She requests me to ask you to 
return her property to No. 43 L street, 
Spokane. I am also custodian of a stray 
suitcase. Should you prove to my satis- 
faction that it belongs to you, and will 
advise me concerning it, Ill consider re- 
turning it by wire, telephone, airship, par- 
cel post, general delivery, C. O. D., as 
you desire. Mean time, this property re- 
mains in cold storage in a burglar proof 
safety deposit. Most respectfully yours, 


“ALBERTA SILVERTHORN, 


“Spinster.” 


Thrice she re-read what she -had 
written. Twice, was about to tear it in 
halves, while doing mental gymnastics: 
“Wonder if he'll think it silly? Wonder 
if he’s unmarried? If he is married—I 
won't believe it. Will he think—I wonder 
if I’ve made a muddle of it?” She 
shrugged, and put on her hat. “It goes,” 
she said with decision. “I'll see what 
comes of it.” She mailed her letter and 
the very next moment, wished she hadn’t 
written it. During an interval of a few 
days, her mind was chaotic and anxious. 

en came a reply: 

“To Alberta Silverthorn, Spinster. 

“Spokane, Washington. 

“Dear Spinster—Your highly appre- 
ciated letter is received and I hasten to 
reply. Am sending, Wells-Fargo, to Miss 
Evelyn Amberbrook’s address, a suitcase 
that by a trick of fortune, fell under my 
care, a brief time. While I deplore the 
condition of your friend, I’m frank to 
confess that on my own account, I do not 
regret the strange circumstance. Kindly 
tell Miss Amberbrook that I have in no 

(Continued on Page 93) 








Stories From 


The Files 


Ina D. Coolbrith, as the 
Literary Associate of 
Bret Harte 


Tribute to California's Poet Laureate by the 
California Writers’ Club. 


By Ada Kyle Lynch 


N THE COVER PAGE of the 
(| Overland Monthly magazine, in 

close proximity to the title is the 
legend: “Established in 1868 by Bret 
Harte.” 

Bret Harte’s popularity never has 
waned; 1920 finds it augmented, and 
sees “Miggles” given to the public on the 
screen. Associated with the founder in 
the early days among those to whom later 
came success, were Charles Warren 


Stoddard and Joaquin Miller. 


Heartily and unreservedly is given to a 
fourth member of the staff—a woman— 
her share of praise for the successful 
foundation laid, and for many of the 
strong upstanding beams that went into 
the building up of this typical western 
magazine. This woman was Ina Cool- 
brith. With the others on the staff she 
performed the duty that was nearest her; 
because of her femininity she did not 
shirk, nor did she choose her tasks. To 
use her own words: 

“We were critics, editors, poets, 
authors, type-setters. Each and any duty, 
any one of us was ready to perform, and 
we worked for one common end, the suc- 
cess of Bret Harte’s—nay, our—maga- 
zine, the Overland Monthly!” 

This woman has lived to know and to 
enjoy her literary success. Exposition 





























INA D. COOLBRITH 


year in San Francisco crowned her poet 
laureate of California. New York has 
accorded her honors, and the Bay cities 
are again lending her to the East, with 
their seal of approval. 

On the eve of her return to New York 
City, the California Writers’ Club gave a 
farewell dinner for the poet laureate in 
the Y. W. C. A. banquet hall in Oakland. 

About one hundred members and their 
friends were present. Charles Keeler, 
president of the club, well-known poet 
and playwright, presided. 

Mr. Keeler called first upon Charles B. 
Turrill of San Francisco. Mr. Turrill, 
leader of the Ina Coolbrith Circle during 
Miss Coolbrith’s absence in the East, 
gave a short address, telling of the work 
of the Circle under the poet’s supervision ; 
her wish that it should have continued 
existence, closing with an invitation to 
all interested to attend the meetings at . 
Room 214, St. Francis Hotel, the fourth 
Sunday of each month. 

Miss Z. Potter of Oakland, reviewed 
early days when Miss Coolbrith and those 
associated with her, gave ready response 
to all things elevating and inspiring. 

Reminiscencing, Mr. Keeler gave a 
graphic story of the early days when he 
and his wife were called “The Babes in 
the Wood,” by the coterie of writers 























whose names are now world-known. The 
awe and reverence with which they ap- 
proached the literary magnates, to find 
them every ready with sympathetic help- 
fulness in every worthy endeavor. Closing 
his remarks with the hope that the guest 
would honor those present with a talk, he 
introduced the well-beloved poet. 

An arrestive presence is Miss Cool- 
brith’s. An individualistic costume of 
black silk lends dignity to her tall form. 
A lace-trimmed square of white net, worn 
much as a Spanish senorita wore her 
mantilla of black 'ace, halos but does not 
conceal the strong composed features of 
the woman California is delighting to 
honor, as she goes forth to a new literary 
field to sow and to glean. 


Greeting the president, the members 
and their friends, Miss Coolbrith touched 
briefly upon salient points of her life— 
early struggles, lack of opportunity for 
education as the world defines the word, 
but acknowledging her debt to the highest 
of teachers—Nature and the God who 
gives the power to interpret Nature cor- 
rectly and inspirationally. Her early ef- 
forts to voice these interpretations led a 
number of editors to accuse her of steal- 
ing—or to put it mildly, borrowing the 
work of other poets. The editor who first 
published “Cupid Kissed Me,” admitted 
he held it for some time searching for the 
supposedly rightful author. To the days 
of recognition—of association with Bret 
Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard, Cincin- 
natus—later, Joaquin Miller in their 
struggle to uphold the Overland Monthly; 
of duties as Librarian in the Oakland 
Public Library and the proud remem- 
brance that her words of encouragement 
helped Jack London to a higher and 
better understanding of his own powers 
and ability, these things were given the 
listeners as a beauteous woman opens her 
jewel box and displays priceless jewels. 


Two poems written during her stay in 
New York, Miss Coolbrith read: “Fairy 
Feet” and “Lucifer”—at the express re- 
quest of Mrs. Torrey Connor, whose guest 
Miss Coolbrith is while on the east side 
of the Bay. 

In closing Miss Coolbrith assured the 
club members she was not leaving Cali- 
fornia; that she was taking “a bit” of it 
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wherever she went, never letting those on 
the shores of the Atlantic forget that 
California rests serene beside the proud 
Pacific. 

Miss Coolbrith’s poetry began to be 
published in the Overland Monthly, in 
the July number, 1868, when the maga- 
zine made its initial appearance. Her 
first contribution, as taken from the files 
of the Overland, follows: 


LONGING 


O foolish wisdom sought in books! 
O aimless fret of household tasks! 

O chains that bind the hand and mind— 
A fuller life my spirit asks. 


For here the grand hills summer-crowned 
Slope gently downward to the seas; 

One hour of rest upon their breast 
Were worth a year of days like these. 


Their cool, soft green to ease the pain 
Of eyes that ache o'er printed words; 
This weary noise—the city’s voice, 


Lulled in the sound of bees and birds. 


For Eden's life within me stirs, 
And scorns the shackles that I wear, 

The man-life grand; pure soul, strong hand, 
The limb of steel, the heart of air! 


And I could kiss with longing wild, 
Earth's dear brown bosom, loved so much, 
A grass-blade fanned across my hand, 
Would thrill me like a lover's touch. 


The trees would talk with me; the flowers 
Their hidden meanings each makes known— 
The olden lore revived once more, 

When man’s and nature's heart were one. 


And as the pardoned pair might come 
Back to the garden God first framed, 
And hear Him call at even-fall, 


And answer, “Here am I,” unshamed. 


So I, from out these toils, wherein 
The Eden-faith grows stained and dim, 
Would walk, a child, through Nature wild 


And hear His voice and answer Him. 








May’s 
Hallowe’en 


Maid in Ecstasy Till Masks 
Come Of. 


A_ Romantic 


By Lydia Wolff 


HE NIGHT was moonless and none 

of her guests were familiar with the 

back yard surroundings, yet in 

spite of these facts, Daisy Dolye specified 

in her invitations that this evening they 
all enter by the back way route. 

After making sure that no one was 
near to recognize her, May Thornton 
alighted from the car, dismissed the 
chauffeur and entered the garden through 
the back yard gate. All was darkness 
and quiet. No one seemed to be at home 
and her “make-up” for the occasion in- 
creased a feeling of uncertainty. It was 
her first hallowe’en party of any pre- 
tensions at the uncanny. 

“Mercy me! But it seems spooky 
under these dense trees tonight. One 
might see ghosts peeking from every di- 
rection if one were looking—but I’m not 
looking,” reflected May, peering into the 
darkness contrary to her mental state- 
ment. ‘Miserably dark, not even a porch 
light on. Nothing but that mysterious 
faint ray on the ground coming from no 
telling where. Anyway, I’m game,” she 
continued, as she tried to keep to the 
pavement while stumbling along cau- 
tiously on her way to the entrance. 

“TI know I will be rewarded for coming 
by having a good time. Daisy is always 
so jolly and original and besides I am to 
meet Harry tonight. I wonder what he 
really is like—whether the ‘Beau Brum- 
mell” Mary thinks him, or the real hero 
that Daisy sees in him? Of course, one 
must always make allowances for a fond 
sister’s ideas of a brother just returned 
from foreign lands. I never did care any- 
thing in particular for the young men and 
I won’t for him, but—wouldn’t it be 

















funny if he—Horrors! What is that 
thing over there under those bushes >?” 
With hand clutched at her heart, May 
stared at the spot. 

“Thank goodness!” she breathed some- 
what relieved. “The monster seems 
headed for another direction.” 

Carefully she approached a bit closer. 

“O-o-oh—it’s a serpent with breath 
afire—and there those wild looking cats— 
ready to jump—with fiery eyes glaring 
right at me! How can I ever pass those 
horrible creatures?” flashed through her 
mind as she observed that the faint light 
along the pavement issued from the ser- 
pent’s mouth. Further on she outlined 
two large cats crouched on either side 
of the lower step. 

“I had no idea Hallowe’en would be 
like this. If I only had allowed father to 
bring me, but I told him I wasn’t afraid. 
It’s terrible—shall I call the chauffeur ?— 
he, too, has gone,” she hesitated for a 
moment. “Well—I’m not going to be a 
coward.” 

Bravely, although with a thumping 
heart, May leaped to the top step to avoid 
the cats—she looked about her; all the 
demons seemed to be out on parade and 
she was meeting them all. In leaping, 
she landed right in front of an old black 
witch, who also with breath and gaze 
aflame was silently grinning at her from 


behind a pillar. With broom uplifted the 
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hag was ready to strike a cat crouched on 
a cracker box behind the opposite pillar. 
But woe unto May should the blow fall. 

Nearly paralyzed she stumbled to the 
door faintly shown by the light of a flick- 
ering candle. She reached for the bell 
but before she could touch it the door 
opened with a loud “screak”; an unseen 
hand ushered her inside—into still deeper 
darkness. She imagined she could feel 
the hot breath of the witch, the serpent, 
the cats, and other evils at her back. 
And a million eyes seemed staring at her 
from out of the blackness. 

“How ghostly!” she gasped. “Will I 
ever reach safety? Why did I come? 
Nothing can make up for these horrors.” 

She suppressed a desire to scream. 
Suddenly the curtains were parted and 
from her place in the hall she could dis- 
tinguish witches, cats, owls, and other 
night prowlers by the light of a low burn- 
ing log in the fire-place. All were 
huddled on the floor among some dry 
cornstalks, pumpkins and tumbling-weeds. 
A dismal apparition—yet there was light 
—which was comforting. 

“Huh, but you look ‘scoochy’ in the 
gloaming bunched in heaps shivering in 
this cold breeze,” ventured May as she 
entered. 

“Sh-sh—” greeted her from the spec- 
tres on the floor, and one of the most un- 
canny groped to her side and hissed into 
her ear, “If you value your life hold your 
tongue and get down.” 

May obeyed. 

Each of the strange guests was ushered 
in until a goodly number was reached. 
Again the curtains were blown apart— 
this time with a howling gush of wind— 
while Mephistopheles marched in followed 
by a throng of doleful witches. They 
filed through the huddled groups, some of 
them chanting gruesome prophecies, while 
others were moaning in rhythm. 





At last the lights were turned on, 
shaded with masks of cats and pumpkins. 
Bats, cats and pumpkins were in evidence 


everywhere. A jazz band was heard in 
the distance. The floors were cleared for 
dancing. 


The black spectres of a moment before 
suddenly became a dazzling conglomera- 
tion of colors; the dark hangings changed 
to brilliant decorations. In an instant the 
whole atmosphere changed. The black 
terrors of before became hilarious 
pleasures. 

May was transfixed and joined happily 
in the noisy throng. All her fears were 
forgotten; her terrors count for nothing. 
She is glad she came. 

A fascinating cat is particularly inter- 
ested in her. Although he said nothing 
she sensed his feeling for her and they 
became very close friends. Again and 
again she returned a slight pressure of the 
hand for a closer embrace while dancing. 
What a delightful partner. It must be 
Harry. 

“What does he really look like>”” May 
wonders. “He carries himself so well 
and, oh, how he dances! But I do want 
to see him—his face—his eyes. He re- 
minds me so much of Daisy. I know it 
is Harry. When shall we take off these 
masks? I’m the happiest girl tonight but 
can scarcely wait until we can meet un- 
masked. I am positive that he—” 


““Masks off!” is sounded. 


There reigned a moment of keenest 
suspense; then a shout echoed through 
the crowd. All were changed to ludicrous 
humans. 

“Oh, you darling little girl! I’m so 
glad to see you,” cried her companion, 
and May, looking into the beautiful eyes 
of her tall and graceful partner beheld— 
Daisy, her hostess. Oh pshaw! 











Pete’s Close Shave 


A Display of Nerve Which Restored Domestic Bliss. 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


APTAIN HARRIS looked up from 
his paper as the door opened 

noisily and a panting and perspir- 
ing patrolman entered. “He sure is the 
craziest nut I ever saw, and I’ve been in 
the service twenty years,” afhirmed the 
patrolman as he seated himself wearily 
and lighted his pipe. “Why,” he con- 
tinued, “he believes he is a_ butcher 
whose sole duty is to kill every human 
animal that comes within his reach.” 

“It gives me the shivers to think how 
many times I’ve sat in his chair and been 
shaved by him,” replied the Captain. 

“Same here. But who'd a’thought that 
mild, negative, undemonstrative barber 
around the corner would have become 
such a blood-thirsty villain even if he is 
crazy. How about it, Pete >” 

This last remark was addressed to a 
pale, ill-kempt figure that had entered the 
room during the conversation, and now 
stood dejectedly near the Captain’s desk. 

The only remark the talkative patrol- 
man received from the newcomer was a 
grunt, as he shuffled toward a corner and 
took a seat to the rear of the men. 

“It’s too bad to lose him, Captain,” re- 
sumed the patrolman, “for he certainly 
was one fine barber. He could shave you 
as smooth as a peach skin. But his 
shaving days are over, for if he ever felt 
the touch of a razor again he'd carve up 
an iron dog.” 

“The sooner they take him to the Home 
for Incurables the better I'll like it,” 
growled the Captain. “We'll have to 
shove his food to him like they do at the 
Zoo and caution all the boys to keep 
away.” 

At this point the drab figure in the cor- 
ner arose and went out silently. 

“What’s got hold of Pete2” asked the 
Captain as the door closed. 

“I guess it’s another family quarrel, 


Cap. Last night as I went by his place | 
heard the old woman laying him out for 
being a no-account, putty-spined imita- 
tion of a man.” 

“That reminds me. The other day I 
met the Sheriff from Dallas when he was 
out here for Arizona Ike, and he told me 
Pete was at one time the best ranger in 
Texas, but for some reason or other, 
probably drink, he lost his nerve and 
his job.” 

“It’s too bad the wife nags him the 
way she does, Cap. If he had any spunk 
he wouldn’t stand it, and yet he seems to 
love her.” 

“Love is a funny game. It’s usually 
common sense turned inside out.” 

While this bit of philosophy was being 
properly digested a loud roar was heard 
from the adjoining cell room, and both 
men jumped to their feet, grabbed their 
guns and bolted for the door. 

The place was small, and from the 
open door the two had a clear view of the 
tier of cells that faced them. In the 
second one was confined the crazy barber, 
the subject of their conversation, and to 
their amazement and alarm they now saw 
that the cell had two occupants, the other 
being Pete, the cook. With a calmness 
and fearlessness that brought forth gasps 
from the spectators, Pete was engaged in 
producing a thick lather in the shaving 
mug he held, all the while keeping his 
eyes fixed on his comnanion. whose 
fingers worked convulsively and whose 
own eyes were staring intently at the 
razor, protruding from the vest pocket 
of the cook. After the one wild whoop 
that brought the guards running from all 
directions the barber had made no sound, 
excent a wheezing noise nroduced by the 
hurried exhalation of air from. his lungs. 

As soon as Captain Harris could re- 
cover his wits he strode down the cor- 
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ridor to the cell door, and in a stern 
voice, commanding in tone, he yelled at 
the quiet cook. 

“Are you crazy, too, Pete? Why, that 
madman will kill you. Hand me that 
razor, quick, and be ready to jump out 
when we open the door.” 

“Nothing doing, Cap. I need a shave, 
and | always call on a professional to 
perform that operation. You can’t get 
in, either, for I’ve plugged the lock from 
the inside, so just sit tight, and you'll see 
the finest exhibition of tonsorial art ever 
performed in this jail.” 

Only once during this speech did the 
cook lift his eyes from those of the mad- 
man, and that was merely to throw a 
fleeting glance in the direction of a 
staring-eyed woman, in hat and coat and 
with a_ tightly-clenched valise in her 
hand, who had just entered the corridor. 
She was too astonished to either speak or 
move forward, and watched with bated 
breath every move within the cell. 

A hasty examination of the only door 
to the cell convinced the Captain that 
the lock had been jammed, and a patrol- 
man was sent for tools with which to 
break it open. Ranging his men along 
the iron bars with instructions to shoot 
the madman dead at the first attempt to 
injure the cook, the Captain again 
pleaded with Pete to hand out the dan- 
gerous weapon. 

“No use, Captain. You're not talking 
to the cook now; I’m some one else, and 
I'm going through with this, so help 
me—" 

The heretofore listless face now had a 
look of intense determination, while the 
bright feverish eyes bespoke utter misery, 
that had in them no touch of fear. It 
was the look of a martyr about to be led 
to the stake. 

“Now, you spavin-legged, chicken- 
livered cur, you listen to me. You think 
you're a butcher, do you, and everybody’s 
your meat, do you? You're not; you're 
a contemptible, cowardly barber, that’s 
what you are, and you're going to give 
me the cleanest shave I ever had, or I'll 
lick you seven ways from Sunday. Here’s 
the razor. It’s too sharp to pull, so get 
busy.” and the cook seated himself fear- 
lessly on the chair he had provided, 


tucked a towel around his neck and lean- 
ing back, bared his throat to the maniac. 

A gasp or horror was wrung from the 
blue-coated watchers, and many of them 
pleaded with the Captain to let them 
shoot. But aside from a deepening of 
the pallor that had spread over his bronze 
face, Captain Harris did not move a 
muscle, but intently watched. To his sub- 
conscious mind there had been borne the 
conviction that forces were at work there 
stronger than the power of powder and 
lead, and he did not choose to interfere. 

As the fingers closed convulsively over 
the handle of the razor handed him by 
the cook, the maniac uttered another wild 
shriek and flourished his weapon above 
the head of the reclining man, while in a 
harsh, sing-song tone he declaimed: 

“I’m the human butcher chosen to kill 
all swine, and I’m going to quarter you 
like a pig. I’m—” 

The reclining cook slowly raised his 
body and with his small black eyes fairly 
flashing fire, and with his wiry body 
vibrant with suppressed emotion, he shot 
out his words like the irregular chugs of 
a powerful engine missing fire. 

“Listen to me, you blithering, boastful 
barber. You're going to shave me now— 
quietly, carefully. Furthermore, I want 
you to keep still. I don’t like your 
voice.” 

There was no denying the command in 
his tone, and under the steady, fearless 
gaze of the flashing eyes, the demeanor 
of the madman slowly changed. His 
clenched, upraised arms settled, the 
horrible. murderous look on his face 
softened into fear, and his figure changed 
from that of a menacing maniac to the 
subservience of a slave. 

Without another word the cook re- 
sumed his reclining position. and quietly, 
and with professional skill, the crazy 
barber lathered and shaved his patron. 
During this operation, which consumed 
fully ten minutes, no sound was heard 
except the labored breathing of the of- 
ficers, punctuated by an occasional sob 
from the woman with the grip. Only 
when Pete, cleanly shaven, arose from his 
chair, and with the air of a dilettante, 
took a piece of money from his pocket 


with which to tip the barber, did the 
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tension relax, and the cramped limbs of 
the spectators demand movement. 

The lock had been so firmly jammed 
that it required the use of a sledge ham- 
mer to open the cell door. While await- 
ing his release Pete carefully wiped and 
replaced his razor in his pocket, while the 
barber sat motionless and seemingly 
dazed upon the narrow cot. 

As the patrolmen regained their com- 
posure the more loquacious broke out into 
speech. 

“Gee, but that’s the most nervy thing I 
ever saw in my life,” exclaimed one, and 
similarly expressions were heard on every 
side. Each tried to be the first to grasp 
the hand of the hero. 

“I’ve got something more to tell you 
fellows, and then I’m through for good,” 
exclaimed Pete, as he made his way out 
of the cell. 

“I went in there the most cowardly, 
contemptible and miserable hulk of a man 
that ever breathed. I didn’t want to live, 
but I hadn’t the nerve to kill myself. My 
wife hated me for being such a coward, 
and I hated myself. Hearing the Cap- 
tain and Wilson talk about the murderous 
proclivities of this fellow, it struck me 
that this was a good way to shuffle off 
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this mortal coil without doing the job 
myself. That was my motive in enter- 
ing, but when he yelled, and you all came 
running out, just like in a play, the dra- 
matic situation in which I found myself 
seemed to give me a desire to overcome 
this fellow by mere will power. The old 
courage I once knew, and which I thought 
I had lost forever, came back with double 
force, and I felt I could dominate this 
idiot as easily as a trainer does a wild 
animal. I may have made it a little too 
spectacular, but it was the first time I’d 
seen a gleam of admiration in your eyes 
for anything I’d done, and I couldn’t re- 
sist playing it a bit. I’ve been through 
the fire, and the chaff has all been burned 
away. I’m a man again and I’m going 
to live like one. I throw up my job as 
cook, and tonight Mary and I start for 
Texas. Don’t we, Mary>” 

With his last words, he turned toward 
the woman with the grip, and as his eyes 
met hers, her face was lighted with a look 
that none there had ever seen before. 

“You're right, Pete.” Then turning to 
the officers, she continued: 

“This is the man I married long ago in 
Texas, and this is the man I’m going back 
there with.” 





SEAWARD GALLOP 


By L. C. 


Valentine 


Oak door and iron gate 

To the morning swinging free; 
Broad road and open road 

To the storm-swept stretch of sea. 


Salt surge and scudding cloud 

In the red upspringing day; 

Bare head and naked throat 

In the stinging wind-sharp spray. 


Deep draughts of vivid life 


From the dawn and sea and rain; 
Full tide of leaping fire 
Flooding heart and hand and brain. 

















Honor Among Thieves 


A Game of Faro With the Sky as the Limit. 


By Charles 


OLDFIELD was fast assuming the 
proportions of a large and pros- 

perous gold camp at the time he 
came into the town. He shambled down 
the main street behind a burro laden with 
a miner’s outfit and halted in front of 
Red Buckley’s notorious saloon and 
gambling hall. He was a wiry, small man, 
probably not over five feet and a half in 
height, and of slender build; wore a 
sandy moustache, which partly concealed 
a hairlip; and was about thirty-five years 
old. The chief characteristic of the man, 
however, was the manner in which he 
looked at you—a straight-at-you stare, 
which gave his face a queer look, and 
was caused by his right eye, which ap- 
peared to be an artificial one. 

He watered the burro at a trough, then 
turned it loose to feed on the sage brush 
near at hand, after which he placidly sa- 
luted those gathered in front of the saloon. 
It was learned on query that his name 
was Patch—Samuel Patch; that he came 
from “nowheres in particular,” but was 
“jes’ driftin’ ’round.” “Had been pros- 
pectin’ in the mountains, when he heard 
things was boomin’ in the camp, and so 
had come ‘long in.” “Didn’t know how 
long he’d stay.” 

To those of the camp who saw, or 
came in contact with Samuel Patch, he 
seemed an ordinary prospector, quiet, but 
rather observing, and little given to drink. 
He camped with his burro at the edge of 
the town, and ate his meals at the Raw- 
hide ‘restaurant. When not eating or 
sleeping, he lounged about Red Buckley’s 
gambling room, which was just back of 
the saloon, where on occasions he made 
small bets at faro or roulette, otherwise 
he put in his time smoking a briar pipe. 

It was about a week after Patch’s ad- 
vent into the camp that he came one 
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morning, suddenly, face to face with Red 
Buckley, the proprietor of the saloon and 
gambling hall. Buckley turned pale, 
reached for his hip pocket, then paused. 
Patch made no motion, but calmly gazed 
Buckley in the face, with an expression 
that showed no recognition of that much 
perturbed gentleman. “Well!” he ejacu- 
lated finally. 

Buckley withdrew his hand from his 
gun pocket with a sigh of relief. “Ex- 
cuse me stranger,” said Buckley, “but 
I—er, you look like a feller I once used 
to know over to Tonopah. His name was, 
er—well, it don’t matter about his name; 
him and me once had a disagreement. 
You gave me a turn. But when I think 
of it you couldn’t be him, because the 
feller I speak of is dead.” 

Patch smiled like a girl, his one eye 
beaming on Buckley like a beacon of 
kindly light. “It’s of no consequence, 
Mister — er — Mister,—” “Buckley,” 
chimed in he of the gambling hall. “It’s 
of no consequence, Mr. Buckley,” con- 
tinued Patch, in a low mild tone of voice. 
“It’s just a case of mistaken identity. 
Sorry I disturbed you,” and he turned 
leisurely away, leaving Buckley with a 
“do my eyes deceive me” expression on 
his face. 

“D—d mysterious,” he said to the faro 
dealer, a good looking blonde young man 
named Pearson, who had lately come into 
the camp from “Bullfrog.” “D—d mys- 
terious. Looks like him, but then he’s 
dead, so it was reported, and that eye—” 

“Who do you think he is, anyway,” 
asked Pearson. 

“He looks like—Oh, hell, it can’t be 
him. No—Slippery Ealey had two eyes 
like a hawk’s.” Buckley walked to his bar 
and swallowed a glass of whiskey. 

Buckley’s abrupt declaration as to the 
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identity of the stranger was evidently not 
conclusive in his own mind, for many 
times during the days that followed, he 
was observed by various patrons of his 
place intently regarding Mr. Patch from 
over the top of the paper he was read- 
ing, or from some remote corner of his 
gambling room or saloon. Patch’s re- 
semblance to his former enemy and an- 
tagonist was apparently constantly in his 
mind, and he seemed living in expectancy 
of something to happen. 

The days had slipped into weeks. Gold- 
field was booming, and had become a 
camp second only to Tonopah in the 
State of Nevada. Development work 
was going forward rapidly in many shafts 
and tunnels. Some large properties had 
changed hands at fabulous prices, and 
stocks in both the legitimate and in some 
instances wildcat properties had been 
listed on the San Francisco and New York 
Stock Exchanges, and had soared to al- 
most unheard of prices, large blocks of 
some of it changing hands daily. 

Naturally, the saloons and gambling 
houses shared in the general prosperity of 
the camp. The Lucky Boy, the Little Jim 
and Buckley’s, all did a rushing business. 

It was on a Saturday night. Men from 
many of the mines having received their 
pay, were flocking into the saloons and 
gambling halls. Buckley’s place was 
crowded when at || o’clock Sam Patch 
strolled up to the faro table where Pear- 
son was dealing, and catching his eye, 
shrugged his shoulders, shivered as 
though cold (although it was August) 
then turning away walked leisurely to a 
side door and passed out into the night. 
Thirty minutes later he hitched two 
horses, bridled and saddled, to a post in 
front of Lowden’s hardware store, fifty 
feet from Buckley’s side entrance. This 
done, he returned to the gambling hall, 
apparently in a state of moderate intoxi- 
cation, and with his hat tilted at an angle 
which concealed his right eye. 

The faro table at which Pearson was 
dealing was surrounded by loungers and 
players. Patch elbowed his way to a 
position where he could look on. “The 
sky’s the limit tonight, ain’t it, old pal?” 
he said, with a drunken leer at Pearson, 
at the same time producing a huge roll of 
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currency from his inside vest pocket. 
“The sky’s the limit all the time in this 


‘house, old man,” replied Pearson, quietly 


raising his eyes from the table and re- 
garding Patch smilingly. “What’ll you 
have >” 

“A hundred blues,” replied Patch, 
hiccoughing between the words. He 
passed a hundred dollar bill to the dealer. 
“A hundred blues, an’ then some, if I 
don’t win, an’ then some more,” he re- 
peated heavily drawing himself close to 
the table. 

The players at his side, observing Mr. 
Patch to be under the influence of some- 
thing stronger than water, good-naturedly 
made room for him. This was the first 
time that he had been known to indulge 
to excess. Heretofore he had been re- 
garded by habitues of Buckley’s as an 
absteminous individual, after whom some 
others might pattern to their credit. 

““What’s the box, kid>” said Patch to 
the young fellow keeping cases on the 
game. 

“See for yourself, partner,” said the 
youth, turning the beads so Patch could 
get a better view of them. 


Mr. Paich bent forward and for a few 
seconds studied the beads which showed 
the cards dealt and also those still left in 
the dealer’s box, then regaining an up- 
right position he began playing, placing 
his chips with a carelessness that indi- 
cated either a master’s knowledge of the 
game, or a spirit of recklessness due to 
too liberal indulgence in the camp’s most 
popular beverage. In the space of five 
minutes, Mr. Patch had lost all the chips 
included in his first purchase and a 
second lot was following fast in the wake 
of the first. Fear of loss seemed entirely 
absent from his mind. He continued to 
play with increased recklessness and 
joshed his fellow players with a levity 
that bordered on hilarity. He won a ten 
dollar bet and promptly handed the pro- 
ceeds to a broken-down saloon rounder, 
and told him to buy a drink. In thirty 
minutes, although he had won several 
bets, he was out five hundred dollars. 
Pony Moore, the “look-out” for the 
house, who sat in a raised chair at the 
side of the dealer, believing him drunk 
to the point of irresponsibility, counselled 























him to desist playing until he became 
sober. But the advice was not only un- 
heeded but seemed to impell Mr. Patch to 
play to a degree of wildness little short 
of foolishness. 

At this juncture there occurred an in- 
cident, which would not have appeared 
significant to an ordinary observer, but 
might have aroused the suspicions of a 
professional gambler, aware of the dex- 
terity of faro dealers in juggling the 
cards in the small box from which the 
pack is dealt, card by card. 

All the cards in Pearson’s box having 
been “run out,” he was proceeding to 
shuffle again preparatory to refilling the 
dealer’s box, when a card accidentally 
fell on the floor, and in bending over the 
arm of his chair the young man’s broad- 
brimmed hat also fell. It took only a few 
seconds to recover the fallen card and hat 
and resume the game, but in that short 
period a sensational change took place in 
Patch’s luck. That player immediately 
drew from his inside vest pocket a large 
roll of greenbacks and, counting out five 
thousand-dollar bills placed them on the 
ace of hearts to win.. There was a series 
of exclamations from those near enough 
to see what was going on. Several 
players who were making ready to place 
their bets paused with bated breath when 
they saw the amount Patch was playing 
on a single card. Pearson proceeded to 
deal without showing any emotion, and to 
the astonishment of the crowd the ace of 
hearts won. 

Pony Moore got down off the “look- 
cut” chair, having first unloosed a 
bundle of expletives that must have 
shocked the most hardened and world- 
wise around the table, had not their in- 
terest been centered on the game to such 
a degree that words not personally di- 
rected, lost their meaning. Moore went 
to the money safe and counting out five 
thousand dollars in bills and gold handed 
it to Patch, who coolly placed it on the 
king of diamonds, on top of which he 
laid the amount of his former bet, mak- 
ing ten thousand dollars in all. 

By this time the interest of everybody 
in the hall was centered on Pearson’s 
table. Loungers and players from other 
games crowded round to see what was 
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going on. It was not the first time that 
Buckley’s place had seen large sums of 
money exchange hands during a night, 
but never before had any one had the 
temerity to place ten thousand dollars in 
one bet. [here were exciting comments, 
as the spectators crowded near the table. 
Chairs were brought and placed on the 
outer circle of this mass of pulsating hu- 
manity. 

“I believe there’s no limit in this here 
house, Mister dealer,” said Patch calmly. 
“I play the whole ten thousand on the 
king of diamonds. 

At this moment Red Buckley came into 
the room from the saloon end, and seeing 
that something unusual was on foot, tried 
to push his way to the table, but without 
success. 

“What the hell’s doing here, anyway >” 
he said impatiently. “Can‘t you let a 
fellow see in his own house?” 

With this he pushed his way to the 
“look out” chair, which Pony Moore had 
just vacated. He climbed over it and got 
down by the side of the dealer. 


“What is it, Pearson>” said Buckley, 


huskily. “Anything wrong >” 
“Nothing,” said Pearson. ‘“Patch’s 

playing a heavy game, that’s all.” 
Buckley’s eyes roamed around the 


table until they fel! on Patch. 

“How much?” he said, eyeing Patch 
critically. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” replied Pear- 
son quietly. 

A hush fell upon the room. The silence 
grew tense. Players and spectators stood 
in an attitude of expectancy; leaning for- 
ward, heads bent, eyes riveted on the pile 
of money lying on the table. Only Patch 
end Pearson appeared unconcerned and 
fully possessed of their normal senses. 


“Go ahead with the game,” cried 
Patch, without looking up or changing 
his position. 

Pearson continued to deal. Small bets 
were won or lost by several players, and 
some followed Patch and made bets on 
the king of diamonds. 

Suddenly a low chuckle escaped from 
Patch, oaths from Buckley and Moore, 
and sighs of relief from the players and 
spectators. The king of diamonds had 
Patch, now nearly fifteen thousand 


won. 
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dollars ahead of the game, picked up his 
bet from the table together with the win- 
nings which Moore counted out to him, 
and without counting the money, shoved 
it into his pockets, and a capacious can- 
vas sack which he fished from under his 
coat. 

Buckley stared at the lucky gambler as 
he might have at a ghost suddenly risen 
before him. He passed a hand in front 
of his eyes as if to push away something 
that was blurring his vision; then again 
turned his gaze upon Patch. Not Buck- 
ley alone, but every man present who had 
met Patch, prior to the occasion, and had 
noted his peculiarities of person, had 
their eyes riveted on him. It was not the 
same Patch, something about his face was 
changed. Patch, who had won notoriety 
in the resorts of the camp as “the man 
with the glass eye,” and “the man who 
stared” and “the man with the hair-lip” 
stood before them with two perfectly 
good steel-gray eyes that glittered and— 
the hair lip, too, had disappeared. 

“Slippery Ealy!” cried Buckley, recog- 
nizing the apparition. 

The saloon man uttered a cry like a 
wild beast and reached for his pistol, but 
Ealy had anticipated the movement and 
stood calm, and grim, with an automatic 
ten-shooter pointed directly at Buckley’s 
heart. Buckley didn’t draw, but at the 
order of Patch held his hands up, palms 
out. 

“Things is kind of coming my way this 
time, Buckley,” said the lucky gambler. 
“The last time we met, over at Tonopah 
camp, "twas different. You had the drop 
on me, when you skinned me outa all I 
had—and shot me in the back for tellin’ 
everybody you was runnin’ a crooked 
game—" 

“Pity I didn’t kill you!” roared Buck- 
ley, mad with rage and drawing his pistol, 
but a bullet from Slippery Ealy’s auto- 
matic caused him to drop his weapon and 
grasp his wounded shoulder, while the ex- 
cited crowd sought refuge under chairs 
and tables, or in flight through the doors. 
Those who were cool enough to think of 
anything but their safety, saw Slippery 
Ealy and a dark-haired, bare-headed 
young man mount two horses and speed 
away into the darkness. 
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“Some pal of his,” groaned the 
wounded saloon man when they told him 
of the two riders. 


“By the great eternal jackpot, his pal 
must a-been Pearson, the dealer!” 
bawled Pony Moore, holding up a blonde 
wig and Pearson’s broad-brimmed hat 
which he found under the dealer’s chair. 
P That the dealer had vanished was evi- 

ent. 


“The thieves! I’ve been skinned— 
bunkoed like a greenhorn!” moaned the 
saloon man. 


But another and greater surprise was 
coming. 


“Holy hairpins! Was Pearson a 
woman >” shouted Pony Moore, fishing a 
small vanity box and a powder puff from 
the lining of the missing dealer’s hat. “I 
always wondered at that fellow using so 
much perfumery an’ wearin’ a_ lady’s 
wrist watch.” 


“The Vigilince Committee oughter 
foller up them two thieves!” groaned the 
saloon man, but nothing came of that 
virtuous suggestion. 


The more the camp thought of the oc- 
currence the more inclined it was to 
snicker over Slippery Ealy’s coup, and 
there was a general laugh when it leaked 
out, a month later, through Pony Moore, 
that Slippery Ealy had sent the wounded 
saloon man a registered letter with a 
check for $3.20, to square accounts be- 
tween them. 


“It’s a standoff, you shooting me in the 
back and me putting a bullet in your 
shoulder,” wrote Ealy, “but me wife 
(Pearson, the faro dealer, ha- ha) owed 
three dollars for cigarettes at your cigar 
stand, and I wouldn’t have her indebted 
for a nickel to such a low-down coyote. 
You needn’s send a receipt, as the check 
will answer.” 


There was a postscript, too, according 
to Pony Moore’s confidential statement to 
friends. It said: 


“P. S—Me wife and me expect to buy 
out an apartment house in San Francisco, 
and if we find tenants as easy to trim as 
you was, we sure will be in a good 
business.” 





















Our Literary Colony 


Effects of Distance on the Getting Together Spirit. 


By Sarah Williamson 


UR so-called literary colony is not 
really a colony at all. When Hugh 

Walpole was out here during war 
times, he spoke of the great distances that 
unfortunately prevented the writers of 
America from “getting together” as Lon- 
don permits. Geographical distances. 
Coningsby Dawson noticed that, too, and 
mentioned it. But neither the author of 
“Fortitude” nor the author of “The 
Garden Without Walls” said anything 
about another great distance that 
stretches between American writers. A 
distance none of them seems to care to 
lessen. Caste distance, one might call it. 
When you come right down to it there is 
a lot of snobbery among writers, far 
more snobbery than exists among the 
society folk against whom the aspersion 
is most frequently cast. ‘Who is he?” 
or “I never heard of her” are observa- 
tions one hears as often among the writers 
as among the non-literary folk. And why 
is this? Geographical distance, Walpole 
said. Perhaps it is. 


Sarah Connell, who for many years 
was the book critic of Town Talk, and 
who died last year, held her high place 
as a reviewer because she used good 
judgment. She was never a “snob” 
among critics. Like Brander Matthews, 
“the” authority, Miss Connell did not be- 
lieve book reviewing meant airing your 
own cleverness and cynically pricking 
with your penpoint the work of such 
writers as failed to interest you. Books, 
she said, are written for different classes 
of readers. It is the book reviewer’s part 


to give a synopsis of the volume under 
dissection, and dispassionately regard it. 
The reader who would care for one of 
Harold McGrath’s highly spiced sensa- 


tional novels would not bother to turn 





over a page of a book by H. G. Wells. 
Yet there would be readers for both of 
these writers and a reviewer's duty was 
to see that each class of readers received 
some intimation of what the McGrath or 
the Wells book contained. Smart slash- 
ing of a book does not mean it is good 
criticism. It may mean the “critic” is 
clever, but cleverness is not syonymous 
with good judgment. Impartiality—that’s 
the thing. Common sense—that’s an- 
other thing. Blind Justice—only the book 
reviewer cannot be blind, for he must see 
the volumes of which he writes. 


Stewart Edward White is back from 
Alaska where he spent a part of the sum- 
mer accompanied by his wife. His novel, 
“The Rose Dawn”, is just finished, ser- 
ially in the Saturday Evening Post. It is 
a tale of California’s growth in the South, 
when the Spanish grantee and the Eastern 
speculator came together. Possibly Mr. 
White meant this story as a companion 
picture to “The Gray Dawn,” which came 
out a few seasons back, and which pic- 
tured San Francisco in its early days. 
As stories one enjoys them both, but as 
history they are not absolutely accurate. 
But anything Stewart Edward White 
writes is of interest. Personally I love 
his lumber stories best. I love “Junior” 
—don’t you ? 


The early scenes of Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell’s latest novel for the younger set 
are laid in Southern California. The 
hero is a football star of the “L. A. 
High,” and later of Stanford University. 
“Play the Game” is a fine, strong story. 
It is full of “pep”—and it pulls at the 
heartstrings, too. The story ran serially 
in “The Woman’s Home Companion.” 
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Barnett Franklin, former editor of The 
Overland Monthly, died on September 28, 
in San Francisco.- Mr. Franklin was one 
of the best-known newspaper men of our 
city. He left a widow, Mrs. Virginia Dare 
Franklin. 


Laura Foster Monroe, who passed 
away in San Francisco in September, was 
the first woman cartoonist on the Pacific 
Coast. She began her career on the San 
Francisco Wasp, when T. E. Flynn was 
its editor. Later she went over to the 
Bulletin, and later still went to New York 
where she did splendid work as an illus- 
trator. She married in New York, and 
with her husband was on a visit to her 
sister in San Francisco when she died. 


Winona Flavan, who writes such 
charming verses, has been made a mem- 
ber of the League of American Pen- 
women. Mrs. Flavan has recently issued 
a series of her verses with exquisite illus- 
trations as souvenir cards, for occasions. 
They are really artistic and the illustra- 
tions entirely in keeping with the text. 


Gertrude Atherton is reported to be ex- 
tremely interested in the film drama these 
days. She has spent a good part of 1920 
in Hollywood, among the film drama 
writers. Several of Mrs. Atherton’s novels 
have been filmed, but the best of these is 
undoubtedly “Mrs. Balfame,” in which 
Nance O’Neil has the title role, and 
Frank Belcher the part of the drunken 
husband. Perhaps now that prohibition 
is well with us the play may be a bit out 
of date, but it was a splendid temperance 
lesson when it first appeared. It has 
often seemed to me that “Hermia 
Suydam,” one of Gertrude Atherton’s 
earliest works, and which she does not 
now include in her list of novels, had a 
good plot to be dramatized. Possibly it 
would be too unsensational for the 
screen, but as a “Little Theater” play it 
has wonderful possibilities. One can pic- 
ture Nazimova as the fiery Hermia. The 
last scene of the novel is artistic and dra- 
matic to a degree. 


One of our literary women who is 
active in “women’s rights,” remarked the 
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other day, “I believe in giving women 
everything they ask for.” 

“I can’t see what more we want,” re- 
torted another type of woman. 

“Nothing but the earth,” said the writer 
of a successful play. 

“You don’t need that—you’ve gained 
all there is,” said the first speaker. “You 
have fame, money—and husband and 
home—and the vote.” 

“I’d almost forgotten about that last,” 
laughingly remarked the successful play- 
wright. 


A photoplay corporation in Los Angeles 
in its circulars says its “Sales Depart- 
ment is at all times open to two classes 
of writers—students of the blank school 
and recognized authors.” It adds, “By 
recognized authors we mean any persons 
who have had stories produced as photo- 
plays or published in magazines of na- 
tional repute in the past two years.” 

Lets a good many standard authors 
out, doesn’t it? 

But this last is so helpful— 

“We do not consider material from un- 
trained writers.” 

Still it is always best to know the worst 


beforehand. 


Gouveneur Morris is among the writers 
who are interested in the film dramas. 
Morris used to live in California, and he 
has some blood connections living in the 
State. He is in Hollywood now. He is a 
“real” writer and has written some very 
artistic and even gripping short stories. 
Before Hearst annexed him for his “gar- 
den of writers,” Morris gave promise of 
being among the great of American 
novelists. But like Robert Chambers and 
some others, making big money seemed to 
spoil his muse. However, now and then 
he turns out a short story that shows he 
still has the punch. “The Seven 
Darlings” was really nothing but a Mack 
Sennett comedy placed in a smart set 
environment. Perhaps Morris had the 
Sennett bathing girls in mind when he 
sketched his Darlings. 


Some of the short stories of Gouver- 
neur Morris, Gelett Burgess, and others 
one might name, are well adapted for 
























Little Theatre plays. They generally con- 
tain one strong incident which would do 
wonderfully well for a “curtain.” And I 
recall a short story by Louise Veiller, 
about a playwright and producer and his 
daughter, that would make a powerful 
play in one or two acts. It could even 
be strung out to a five-act comedy-drama. 
Morris used a somewhat similar motif in 
one of his serials, but the Veiller story 
is more dramatic and intense. 


They are putting so much of Pinero 
and Fitch into film dramas these days, 
at least the dramas shown are sub-titled 
as work of the witty Englishman and the 
one American who might some day have 
written “The Great American Drama.” 
But what are Pinero and Fitch on the 
screen? It is their dialogue, and the 
subtle leading up to dramatic situations 
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One remembers “Judah,” the Henry 
Arthur Jones play which is being filmed 
as “The Cheater” when presented in San 
Francisco by E. M. Willard and with 
Marie Burroughs (Lillie Arrington of 
Sacramento) as his leading woman. 
“Judah” is not so bad in its film form. 





One of the Benet brothers, I think it 
was William Rose Benet, author of “The 
Burglar of the Zodiac,” lived in Cali- 
fornia once upon a time. He and Sinclair 
Lewis were chums then. 


Margaret Cameron’s spirit-land books, 
“The Seven Purposes” and its successor, 
are still among the most called for books 
at the libraries. Margaret Cameron has 
gone far since she wrote playlets and 
short stories in her Oakland days. “The 
Seven Purposes” is about the clearest 
and best written of the psychical research 
books. Margaret Cameron is not a 





that make their plays great. The film neurotic, and one must believe that what 
situations are too obvious. she has written really occurred. 
DRIFTING 


By Harvey Lee Sanders. 


Into this world | came drifting, 
From whence I know not nor why; 
Out of it I will go drifting, 
Drifting with never a sigh. 


Many and many an hour 
Pondered have | upon life; 

Thought of its reasons and wherefores, 
Thought of its joys and its strife. 


Always the problem’s unanswered, 
Unanswered, unsolved for me; 

Always I grope in the darkness, 
Never a light do I see. 


Yet I shall revel in darkness, 
Nevermore search for a light; 

It would but gleam for a moment, 
Gleam and be gone in the night. 


Out of this life I go drifting, 
Gliding and drifting away; 


Into oblivion drifting, 
Ah, friend, I wish not to stay. 


ane .2o2e..-_ A An coantiaage. 
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The Ethics of the Japanese 


Problem 
(Continued from Page 13) 


serters are caught, very few proportion- 
ately to the number who are constantly 
arriving. Occasionally, there is a rift in 
the merry lute. Two stowaways from the 
steamer Tenyo Maru recently testified be- 
fore a Federal grand jury in San Fran- 
cisco that the second cabin steward, now 
under indictment, had secured passes en- 
abling them to board the ship at Yoko- 
hama, personally carried their baggage 
aboard for them and furnished them with 
a stateroom as far as Honolulu, where 
they were caught because of some falling 
out between the purser and the second 
steward. They testified they were to have 
paid the second steward $500 each on 
arrival at San Francisco, which amount 
was to have been furnished by their rela- 
tives already here! 

Consideration of the illegal entry of the 
Japanese at once brings to mind the dis- 
crepancy between the figures of the Japa- 
nese in California and the official figures 
which the Japanese use in their propa- 
ganda. 

The Japanese say there are 87,000 
Japanese in this country. I have stated 
that 100,000 is a conservative estimate 
for the State of California alone. Since 
I came to that conclusion, L. E. Ross, 
Registrar of Vital Statistics for the State 
Board of Health, has estimated the 
present population of California at 109,- 
000. I have been particular to explain 
this figure as tenable on many different 
occasions, for during the hearings before 
the Congressional committee in July, K. 
A. Kanzaki, secretary of the Japanese 
Association of America, said there could 
properly be accommodated another 40,000 
Japanese in addition to the 87,000 al- 
ready in the United States. 

I have been exceedingly gratified to 
find our State government in California 
finally taking a decided stand on the 
Japanese question after a silence of sev- 


eral years, and at the same time the 
people taking the initiative. Governor 
William D. Stephens in addressing Sec- 
retary of State Colby in presentation of 
the report of the State Board of Control, 
entitled, “California and the Oriental,” 
wrote as follows: 

“Without imputing to the Japanese 
government any direct knowledge on the 
subject, the statistics clearly show a de- 
cided increase in Japanese population 
since the execution of the so-called 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement.” Skillful 
evasions have been resorted to in various 
manners. ‘Picture brides’ have been 
brought in under the guise of dependents; 
large numbers have come illegally across 
the Mexican border. As to the latter, of 
course, it is in the nature of things impos- 
sible to give official statistics, as those 
who came in this manner came illicitly. 
The realization of this lack of good faith 
on the part of the Japanese led the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in 1913 to pass the 
existing law. 

“Again, I deplore the necessity of stat- 
ing that the spirit of the Anti-Alien Land 
Legislation passed in 1913 has been 
evaded and broken through the resort to 
certain legal subterfuges, which have frus- 
trated the very purpose of the enactment. 
These evasions have been accomplished 
through the medium of corporations, 
trustee stock ownership, trustee land 
ownership, and the device of having 
native infant children of Japanese parent- 
age made grantees of agricultural lands 
controlled and operated exclusively by 
their non-eligible parents.” 

I have chosen to deal generally with 
the subject and present the facts, not the 
cold statistical figures as to the number 
of acres owned and controlled by the 
Japanese or their absorption of different 
industries, but the facts of a general sit- 
uation as taken from a wide range of 
sources. 

The facts convict the Japanese of un- 
welcome intrusion and sound a warning 
to the American people which must be 
headed: “Solve and Survive, or Delay 
and Be Destroyed.” 


Lee 
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The Play’s Not All 


Good Music Absolutely Essential To The Screen Drama 


Inventive Talent Keeps Pace With the Demand for Less Expensive Orchestration. 


By Harvey Brougham 


greve, greatest of English comedy 
writers, penned in his play of “The 
Mourning Bride,” the ever famous lines: 
“Music hath 


breast, 

To soften rocks or bend a knotted oak.” 

Two hundred years after Congreve de- 
lighted the players of old London, whose 
fathers had known Shakespeare in the 
flesh, music still sways humanity, and 
Apollo of the golden lyre, divides honors 
in the theatres with the Muses of Comedy 
and Tragedy. 

We have no less an authority for it 
than Hamlet that “the play’s the thing.” 
Shakespeare makes him say so when the 
Prince is planning to unmask his treach- 
erous step-father, but if the royal Dane 
could look in at one of our great movie 
theatres, one of these evenings, he would 
be likely to doubt the truth of his asser- 
tion. The play—that is to say the screen 
play—is not more than half the perform- 
ance, and it must be rather a good cinema 
performance to score as heavily as that. 
The music programme, contributes so 
much to the popular approval and enjoy- 
ment that an uninitiated spectator might 
be excused for exclaiming, “Why, this is 
not a picture show—It’s a concert!” 

It is a very interesting study—this elab- 
oration of the “Mere movie” into a com- 
posite entertainment, which has no greater 
resemblance to the original model than a 
feeble crawling caterpillar to a gorgeous 
fluttering butterfly. Cheapness was the 
chief recommendation of the original 
“Nickelodeon”, the unprepossessing an- 
cestor of the splendid screen-theatre of 
today, with its imposing architecture, its 
luxurious upholstery, its artistic decora- 


WAY back in 1697, William Con- 


charms to soothe the savage 


tion and its great organ and large orches- 
tra, representing an outlay that would 
stagger a grand-opera impressario. 


They were heroes in their way—those 
pioneers of cheap popular amusement 
who converted tumbledown shacks and 
tenantless stores into temples of a new 
art, and went ahead fearless of city 
ordinances, and the pestilential danger of 
crowding hundreds of patrons into figura- 
tive rat-holes devoid of ventilation and 
calculated to burn up at a second’s notice 
like a match-box. Their triumph was, 
however, short. The law of the survival 
of the fit, swept them into the discard. 
Most of them were notoriously unfit for 
the struggle for existence in a new art, 
but they nevertheless blazed the way for 
successors with more capital, more enter- 
prise, perhaps better brains and intelligent 
determination to convert a fad in photog- 
raphy into a legitimate and permanent 
business. Cinema shows now have a 
prominent place among the great enter- 
prises of the world. The aggregate capi- 
tal represented in picture production is 
colossal. The erection of splendid theatres 
has even changed the business centers of 
large cities, as in San Francisco. 

But throughout all this evolution of pic- 
ture exhibition, music has steadily in- 
creased its utility in attracing the multi- 
tudes. It may not be too much to say 
that motion pictures are practically in- 
separable from music of some kind, and 
if divested of it would lessen their popu- 
larity and perhaps pass into disuse. 
Music is the pulsating soul of screen pic- 
tures. It imparts to them emotion and 
depth, and raises them above the level 
of noiseless fleeting shadows that appeal 


























only to the eye, and gratify no other 
sense. Music therefore overcomes a 
serious defect of the “silent drama,” by 
making it grateful to the ear as well as 
eye and thus giving it naturalness; for in 
life all motion is accompanied by sound. 

Human speech is sound systematized. 
When the lips move in speech the 
listener’s sense of hearing is also aroused. 
An automobile picture can speed across 
the screen in silence but in actuality a 
moving motor car is a noisy object. The 
actual discharge of a pistol vibrates on 
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true sense. They are moved on a reel 
which is projected rapidly on the screen 
but the component parts of the photo- 
graphic reel are as devoid of motion as 
ordinary kodak pictures. The rapid 
passage of the pictures projected on the 
screen completely deceives the human 
eye, much as a juggler by rapid passes of 
his hands deceives the thousands of thea- 
tergoers, whose gaze is fixed intently on 
him. The human eye, wonderful as its 
construction has its limitations, for the 
reason that the act of observing anything 
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The Robert-Morton Organ. 


the ear as.well as on the eye, and to see 
on the screen an actor shoot another, 
without disturbing the silence, is repug- 
nant to the human intelligence. Sounds 
appropriate to action taking place on the 
screen must be simulated, if the motion 
pictures are to retain their ponvular in- 
terest. Even with the most careful atten- 
tion to the simulation of appropriate 
sounds the motion pictures are necessarily 
defective, for they do not move in the 





cannot be instantaneous. Seeing is a 
mechanical process which only seems to 
be instanteneous, but really requires some 
fraction of time to register on the brain 
consciousness of any object looked at. 
Music veneers any imperfections of the 
screen and in a measure hypnotizes the 
cinema audiences into a receptive mood, 
favorable to full enjoyment. It is worthy 
of notice that the spoken drama in the 
thousands of years it has held the stage 
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has never utilized music to the expensive 
extent of the cinema. If the managers 
of large picture houses could dispense 
with expensive orchestras, they would be 
as slow to employ them as the legitimate 
stage. 

The intelligence, originality, ingenuity 
and mechanical skill which is being em- 
ployed to make music available for mil- 
lions of cinema patrons is beyond concep- 
tion. Comparatively few houses can pay 
for large orchestras composed of highly- 
paid musicians. Mechanical substitutes 
are indispensable. Modifications of the 
great and costly organs that require a 
large theatre to house them and an artist 
of first-class ability to operate them, are 
beyond the reach of large numbers of 
picture places. But American ingenuity 
has been equal to that emergency. Me- 
chanical instruments that synchronize the 
expression of the music with the different 
degrees of action on the screen have been 
developed with such efficiency that the 
picture exhibitor is poor indeed who can- 
not furnish his patrons with a good sub- 
stitute for a satisfactory orchestra. It is 
gratifying to mention that in this line of 
enterprise California is leading, just as 
our favored State is ahead in the produc- 
tion of screen attractions. The American 
Photo Player Company of San Francisco, 
New York end Chicago has made a won- 
derful business and artistic success in the 
manufacture and installation of musical 
merchandise, suitzble to the motion pic- 
ture industry. Artistic attainment in organ 
music devoted to photo plays, is rapidly 
approaching the standard of symphonic 
and organ recitels. The public has mani- 
fested: such a taste for this form of musi- 
cal expression that the American Photo 
Player Company is constently increasing 
the already large capacity of its factories 
in California and Illinois. It hes a large 
plant at Berkeley and another at Van 
Nuys and still the demand taxes the 
supply; so vast is the motion picture busi- 
ness in all its ramifications. 

It has been found that a versatile 
pianist and organist in a picture house, 
by aid of one of those improved mechani- 
cal instruments has advantages over an 
orchestra. He has the power to modu- 


late from one scene to another without a 
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break whereas an orchestra leader will 
sometimes carry an inappropriate theme 
into a new scene rather than stop to turn 
over music books, and displease sensitive 
ears. 

The Fotoplayer type of instrument has 
a keyboard much like a piano, but being 
equipped with a double tracker on which 
the ordinary music rolls are run it may be 
played as a regular piano, or run as a 
player-piano. This patented double 
tracker enables the entire instrument to be 
controlled by one operator, who, while 
one roll is being played, can insert an- 
other and avoid all annoying pauses. A 
series of organ stops arranged above the 
keys enables the instrumentalist to obtain 
organ or orchestra effects. 


Along the front of the instrument there 
are devices which the player can oper- 
ate so as to produce many sounds— 
pistol shots, gatling gun, crackling flames, 
waves, door-bells, fire gongs, autohorns, 
sleigh bells, storms, etc., etc. All this 
musical machinery is contained in one 
case, about seventeen feet long, less than 
four feet wide and five feet high. The 
compact little machihe’s pipes for orches- 
tral effect consist of violin, cornet, flute, 
flute d’amour, and viol d’orchestra in the 
treble; in the bass viol d’orchestra, 
cello, flute d’amour, reed organ and pipes. 

A picture house of small capacity em- 
ploying one man can render a variety of 
orchestration from the emotional melody 
of organ tones to the rattle and bang of 
drum beats to a complete instrumental 
registry from stop to trap. 

For houses of larger resources the 
Robert-Morton symphonic organ has been 
evolved. Played by one performer this 
organ rivals a symphonic orchestra. Its 
emotional range is only limited by the 
musical sympathies of the performer at 
the console. This instrument, without 
any adjustment may be played by an 
organist as an organ producing both 
orchestral and cathedral effects, as de- 
sired. Moreover it can be played with 
music rolls, or be utilized to augment the 
musical effect of an orchestra of four or 
five instrumental soloists, and reach im- 
pressive symphonic proportions. The 
same company which has produced the 
Fotoplayer, has worked in conjunction 




















The Fotoplavyer. 


with the Robert-Morton Company, which 
it controls, in perfecting the Robert- 
Morton symphonic orchestra. 

When one realizes the advance which 
motion-nicture music has made in a few 
years, the words of that famous grand 


opera star, Madame Gadski, seem to have 
been inspired by the spirit of prophecy: 

“Music for motion pictures will be a 
real culture for America. What opera is 
to Europe, the motion picture score will 
be to this country.” 
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IBANEZ ADMIRED CALIFORNIA 
Though New York impressed Blasco 


Ibanez as the most fascinating of 
America’s dwelling places, he had a good 
word for California. In “What I Have 
Learned About You Americans,” in the 
current issue of the American Magazine, 
Senor Ibanez writes: 

“I never was grateful for my inability 
to understand English till I got to Cali- 
fornia. I am sure if I had.been able to 
order my dinner in the language of 
Shakespeare, or O. Henry, I could never 
have torn myself away from that delight- 
ful country. I would have deserted 
Europe and started life all over again as 
an orange packer in California. 

“Los Angeles or San Diego would have 
gained one more alien-born inhabitant, 
and the Pacific, as it rolls its great waves 
to break in iridescent foam against the 
cliffs, one more rapt admirer.” 





CENTURY PUBLICATIONS 


Eleven books were published on Sep- 
tember 30 by the Century Company. “The 
Purple Heights,” by the author of 
“Slippy McGee;” Harry A. Franck’s 
newest volume of travel adventures en- 
tied “Roaming Through the West 
Indies;” “Samuel Lyle, Criminologist,” by 
Arthur Crabb; “In the House of An- 
other,” by Beatrice Mantle; “Everyman’s 
Child.” by Sophie Irene Loeb; “Lighting 
the Home,” by M. Luckiesh; “The 
Workers at War,” by Frank J. Warne; 
and the following books for boys and 
girlsk—“The Secret of Everyday Things,” 
by Jean-Henri Fabre; “Jimmy Bunn 


Stories,” by Henry C. Walker; “Boys’ 
Book of Model Boats,” by Raymond F. 
Yates, and “The Blue Pearl,” by Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. 
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USEFUL BOOK 

A book that will interest all proprietors 
and executives in retail stores has been 
nublished by D. Appleton and Company. 
It is “Retail Organization and Accounting 
Control,” by Philip I. Carthage and it 
discusses in detail all the best modern sys- 
tems for operation, contracts, merchan- 
dising, and sales promotion as applied to 
the retail store. The aim of the pub- 
lishers, as in their other books on business 
matters, has been to present a thoroughly 
practical volume by a recognized author- 
ity on the subject. 





SECOND EDITION NEEDED 

The “Voices,” by Mrs. Lowenberg, 
which discusses in a most interesting way 
great national problems, and records the 
romantic life of Joan, the Girl with a 
Mission, is now in its second edition. 
Mrs. Lowenberg’s novel of current politi- 
cal fiction will find a permanent place in 
our literature. It has been favorably re- 
viewed by many publishers, and, like her 
other books, “A Nation’s Crime,” “The 
Irresistible Current,” was written for a 
definite cause. 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 

In Edith Wharton’s new novel, “The 
Age of Innocence,” just published by D. 
Appleton and Company, we have a mod- 
ern appraisement of rich New York 
society in the Eighteen Seventies. The 
central figure is Ellen, Countess Olenska, 
who perpetrates the conventional error 
of espousing the conventional foreign 
nobleman with more family pride than 
ducats. They separate of course, and 
the somewhat sophisticated Countess 
comes back to New York to figure in a 
perplexing sentimental entanglement in 
which lovely Mary Welland and her 
betrothed complete the triangle. Lovers 
of modern fiction can count it a loss to 
miss reading “The Age of Innocence.” 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. ‘‘Don’ts” in Real Es- 
tate ‘“‘Pointers,”’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Available U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 

Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.06 Postpaid 
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QUICK RESULTS! 


**Sold my house within 

two weeks by following 

the Simplex Plans,”’— 

F. Stark, Wis. “‘Sold for 

cashinl0days.”"— W. H. 

E Cartland, Mass. **Sold 
my property. Your plan 

uickest { ever saw.’’— 

Johnson String, N. J. 


“Sold my home for cash 
within three weeks.”’— 

M. E. Lounsberry, Okla. 

| | “Sold my lots for cash.” 
R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 


. Can. ** Sold for cash 
This FREE Book | within a few weeks.”— 
tells how you can get cash for | 44. P. Jones, Iowa. 
your property by using the - 

Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more t 5,000 properties of all kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada. No matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
sions toanyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of money trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, and learning how to sell 
your property quickly, economically and at the highest 
possible price. The reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
stons, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and nothin 

to lose. Send your nan.e and address at once—a pos n{ 
will do—and you will recci ze by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo. without cost or obligation, 


The Simplex Co., Dept. 828, 1133 Broadway, New York 









































INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you'll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 





INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 




















Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 
Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at moderate prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, Iowa 








MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 


marriagee My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 














NOTICE ADVERTISERS 


Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. 
copy 5c. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Sample 
F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St., 
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Revolutionary Legislation 
(Continued from Page 16) 


merchant or manufacturer could will 
away half of the community property and 
her husband might find himself in a most 
undesirable predicament. Administration 
on at least one-half of the estate would 
have to take place and the unlucky 
widower could congratulate himself if his 
business did not come to a stop. 

That point was raised in 1919, by a 
very able judge, who declared it incom- 
prehensible that “any _ self-respecting 
woman could wish to inflict such injury 
upon her surviving heirs, especially with 
respect to property which, in the majority 
of cases, had been largely the result of 
her husband’s exertions and ability.” 

Evidently the authors of the proposed 
act, failed to foresee the disastrous possi- 
bilities of their legislative tinkering. It 
would have been little short of a miracle 
had they exhibited anything but in- 
competency—which is the crowning glory 
of modern State legislation. 

Mr. McEnerney, as well as the judge 
referred to, is impressed by the opportuni- 
ties for business troubles which the pro- 
posed law offers. He says in his memor- 
andum: 


Imagine the consternation of the 
head of a family, conducting a large 
business, on realizing that a partner- 
ship which he had long denied to an 
unfriendly step-son, or an arbitrary 
son-in-law, or even to his own way- 
ward boy, dear to his mother’s heart, 
had been in effect created by the will 
of his wife, whose mother love had 
outrun her prudence. 

Notwithstanding these objections 
to the testamentary disposition by a 
wife, cf one-half of the community 
property, should she die before her 
husband, the proponents of the 
measure place their main, if not their 
exclusive reliance upon this very 
provision, and, so far as we know, 
they have offered no explanation 
whatever—except the mad pursuit of 
what they think is equality—either 
for the provision which gives the 
wife the whole of the community 
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property in case of intestacy, or for 
the provision which secures for her 
an opportunity to veto or block her 
husband’s power of testamentary 
disposition. 


Hasty, superficial and incompetent as 
are State legislatures, their work is seldom 
as slipshod as this Community Property 
Act of 1919. The explanation of its ex- 
cessive inferiority is that it is only a 
hurried compromise between the Sacra- 
mento lawgivers and the committee of 
women who badgered them into granting 
something political to boast about. 

The women started with the unfounded 
assumption that the so-called wife’s half 
of the community property was her’s by 
inherent right, and they took the position 
that she was entitled to dispose of it with 
the same freedom as the husband enjoyed 
over the other half. They insisted, there- 
fore, that as the husband was entitled to 
dispose of his so-called half at his death, 


- the wife should also be permitted to dis- 


pose of her’s, and that as his half might 
in certain events go to his collateral kin, 
her half should also be permitted to go to 
her collateral kin. 


This measure was vigorously opposed. 
It was shown that the business of many 
farmers, merchants and men of affairs 
might be ruined upon the death of their 
wives, and the resulting forced sale of the 
community assets. The legislature recog- 
nized the force of this contention and 
refused to pass the bill, but it offered the 
committee of women a substitute measure, 
providing that the wife might will one- 
half of the community property to her 
descendants, but to no one else without 
the husband’s consent. But this com- 
promise measure did not satisfy the com- 
mittee of women, and the legislature, to 
appease them, added a provision requir- 
ing the husband, as well as the wife, to 
obtain his spouse’s consent if he desired 
to make testamentary provision for any 
one beside his children. 

Thus the legislative history of this pro- 
posed measure is in itself indicative of the 
unwisdom of the provision, and suggestive 
of the unjust and disastrous consequences 
which we have outlined as certain to 
follow its adoption. 
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SARDINES 


Ai California product that 
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A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





May we send you our guide 


of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


“TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 


and Niagara Falls can get a good 
guide with the compliments of this modern, 
\\\ fire-proof hotel. Contains photographs of 

important landmarks and features—also 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and ] 
surrounding country. aH 
HOTEL LENOX : 
North St. at Delaware Ave. ‘hu 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. | Convenient to 
theatre, business and shopping dis- 

tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof European plan, hs 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Celephone Douglas 1690 










BIG PAYING PRUNE ORCHARD—Forty acres, 
deep sandy loam soil, all full-bearing; French and 
Robe de Sargent prunes; good condition, fine irriga- 
tion system, plenty water; close transportation; beau- 
tiful surroundings; concrete highway. A real bar- 
gain; $700 per acre. Write for terms. Owner, care 
Overland Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 
for development. Good bare valley land with water, 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock ranches, 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts, 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 


St., San Francisco. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet.— 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FITS 


WARN’S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used with 











wonderful success. If you have tried other remedies and 
failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. It may do for 
you what it has for many others. It is areliable remedy. 
Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 


507T Lankershim Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Her State of Mind 
(Continued from Page 30) 


lava stones. Preston watched her go. 
His hands clenched and unclenched. He 
longed to take her by the shoulders and 
shake her until she cried and then to kiss 
away the tears. He felt tremendously 
fierce about it. He didn’t offer to follow. 
He felt that she would resent that more 
than his protest. His miserable eyes fol- 
lowed her down the path—that brave, de- 
fiant little figure. He doubled his fists 
and turned in rage in the direction of a 
man who remarked admiringly, “Pipe the 
peach, will you?” 

He saw her dabbling joyfully with a 
long stick into the molten mass of lava, 
shielding her face with her arm to keep 
off some of the heat. 

Presently she started back, waving a 
small black object triumphantly aloft on 
the end of her stick, the guide following 
close at her heels. 

Without warning there came a signifi- 
cant and sickening cracking and the part 
of the ledge where Virgie had been stand- 
ing so firmly but a minute before was 
swallowed up in the lava stream with a 
hideous sucking noise as of a hungry 
animal. With a gasping cry Virgie sank 
down on the path quite helpless with 
fright, her eyes like a frightened rabbit's 
fixed with a fascinated stare on the mon- 
ster behind her. 

Preston’s feet ceased to be petrified. 
He bolted down the trail, and before the 
guide could lift her he had taken that 
trembling little figure up in his strong, 
tender arms. She clung to him sobbing. 

“Don’t cry, Virgie, dear,” he com- 
forted. “It’s all right, little girl.” 

There was something strangely com- 
forting and sweet in the tightening hold 
of those strong arms. But Virgie strug- 
gled to get down and stood dabbing her 
eyes pathetically. 

All but a few of the tourists had al- 
ready gone so there were not many 
curlous eyes on the little scene. 

“You will want to go back to the 
hotel?” Preston asked solicitously. “No,” 
said Virgie. “I told the driver not to 
come back until after dark. 1 suppose 
it isn’t at all proper to be here alone, 


but Auntie is sick at the hotel and I just 
had to see this. You'll look after me, 
won't you?” 

There was so much confidence in the 
face she lifted to him that Preston’s heart 
contracted. 

“I surely will,” he managed to say in 
a level voice. 

“Why, it’s raining,” said Virgie sud- 
denly. “I have a caracasa somewhere. 
Oh, here it is. Let’s sit down here. It’s 
a tremendous caracasa, but so quaint. I 
feel like the tiny stem of a very enormous 
mushroom when I carry it. 

They sat down, and fell silent. 

Darkness seemed to come like the drop- 
ping of a black velvet curtain. The lava 
cliffs of the crater stood in silhouette 
against a background of apricot colored 
smoke. A thousand demons played in the 
fountains of spouting lava. A _ ukelele 
player near them began the pathetically 
sweet music of “Like No A Like,” singing 
the words softly. Virgie unconsciously 
leaned nearer Preston. 

“Oh,” she whispered. “It’s so wonder- 
ful it makes me ache queerly in my 
throat.” 

Preston seized her hands in a grasp 
that hurt. 

“Oh, Virgie, dear little Virgie,” he said 
chokingly, “I love you. I feel as if I had 
always loved you. Of course you don’t 
know anything about me, but won’t you 
take me on trust?” 

Virgie’s reply was to lift her luminous 
eyes and her tremulous smiling lips to his. 

“Nothing on earth can describe my 
state of mind at this moment,” she said 


shakily. 


An Arctic Superman 
(Continued from Page 23) 


coral. To make a home happy had he 
come, this fragment of dawn, this little 
harbinger of sunshine, with his thin 
pipings—who was to bear the given name 
of Jason, and to receive from his god- 
father a store-house of furs! And the 
door opened, and into the night, before 
the beryl and ruby streamers of Aurora, 
came Jason Finley, whose voice trembled 
as he addressed a score of opaque forms 
in the inkiness: 

“IT guess he'll be all right now, boys!” 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation will convince you that there is no 
piano comparable to the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price 

We Challenge Comparisons 

Write for our beaut ifuliy illustrated 

catalogue and easy payment plan, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 





A GOOD PAYING . 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. 


(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. 


address, 


Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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DPDSON Freight Forwarding Co, Reduce 


rates on 
_ ears goods to and from all points on the 


Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., . oa 

44 Boaver Street, N. Y 

437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 
29 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. 

412 Garrett Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md, 

517 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg 
St. Louis 
203 Marine Bank Bldg.. 
New Orleans, La. 
64 Pine Street 
San Francisco 

531 Lyon Bldg., Seattle 


Write nearest office 


900 TYPEWRITERS AT 


writer prices quashed !Underwoods, 





BS bre Royal . C. Smiths, Fox, 
ete.—your choice of 2 standard factory 
rebuilt machine ata pacgein Eve: waves 
for three years 
all repairs. y free cir- 
euler tells jew to save od per cent t 
60 per cent on each machine 


Write forit. C. E. GAERTE, President 
DEARBORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, DEPT. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








k by Prof. Hayes, A. M., D., late of Women: ~ 


New Boo 
Medical College, Chicago College aff Pharmac y, ete. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial dishigurements 


Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter 
Dept. L-6 RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. Ie 
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The Stolen Melody 
(Continued from Page 52) 


and Koruloff promised to produce the 
symphony in the autumn. He was so im- 
pressed that he postponed his vacation 
several days to help Mascal, and within 
two weeks the work was scored. Koruloff 
took the manuscript with him that 
summer. 


The symphony was not presented until 
late in the winter, and what happened at 
its presentation is common knowledge. 
The number of times Mascal was called 
out to acknowledge the demonstration can 
be equaled only in the annals of grand 
opera, when a Patti or a Galli-Curci is 
forced to show herself twenty times in 
front of the curtain after repeating some 
unusually lovely aria. 


How the critics hailed the work as the 
supreme triumph of orchestral music, 
how the composer leaped at one bound 
to be the recognized leader of the musical 
world, how this super-Beethoven brought 
American music into its own—all these 
things are well known. But what the 
world has never known is why Mascal 
chose a tawdry ragtime melody as the 
theme of his sympathy. Some critics have 
seen in it an attempt to prove that no 
melody is tawdry, and they use specious 
reasoning to show that Mascal took the 
most trivial tune he could find and de- 
veloped it into one of the majestic themes 
of music. Others argue, with equai heat, 
that Mascal built on a popular theme to 
prove that the music of the people is 
really the only great music after all. But 
what none of them has understood—and 
that is why this account is written—is that 
the melody was never tawdry. It was a 
noble melody from the first, and Mascal 
simply restored it to its primal estate. 





In Cold Storage 
(Continued from Page 65) 
way disturbed the contents of her suit- 


case. On a large bundle of letters that 
met my eye, | read a lady’s address and 
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concluded she was the owner—she had 
told me her destination was Spokane. 
Within two weeks I go to Spokane on 
business. Mr. Westerly Silverthorn—your 
uncle—is a personal friend of my father. 
I have told him the story of the exchange. 
He is to give me a letter of introduction 
to your family in general—to you, in par- 
ticular, and | shall take pleasure in call- 
ing on you all, incidentally to get my 
property out of cold storage; especially 
to meet you. Give my regards to your 
friend and tell her for me: 


“*Fate that often plays queer pranks, 
sometimes masquerades as Cupid.’ Cor- 


dially yours, 
“LARRY H. WESTON, 


“Bachelor.” 





WALLACE IRWIN’S NEW BOOK 


The fruit of Wallace Irwin’s summer 
“vacation” in California is shown in his 
serial, “The Seed of the Sun,” running 
in the Post. When he told such of his 
intimates as expressed curiosity about his 
new book it was on a Japanese subject, 
the majority of them immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that the motif was 
something on the lines of “Madame 
Butterfly,” “The Darling of the Gods,” 
or (perhaps) “Patria.” But nothing of 
that poetical or sensational sort of motif 
for Wallace Irwin. The first installments 
of the serial show him as a keen and 
common-sensical observer of one of the 
big problems California is facing now. 
The scenes of the story are laid partly in 
New York, and partly in Bly, a small farm 
center in our State, where Japanese rent 
or work most of the farms. To say more 
might spoil the reader’s interest in this 
story which is the “biggest” thing Wallace 
Irwin has done for a long time. Though 
his “Trimmed With Red” in its breezy 
slaps at parlor bolshevism may be con- 
sidered strong stuff—if it cured three of 
these amateur reds it was a benefaction 


to our country. 
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The North Beach Tribune 


is unique in its field 


It is devoted to furthering the interests 
of merchants, property 
and residents of the northern 
portion of San Francisco. 


manufacturers, 
owners, 


Very odd—nevertheless it’s true—that 
the paper is without price and is given 
free—the one condition being that its 
readers have an interest in the welfare of 


the North Beach Section of San 


Francisco. 


Send for Free Specimen Copy 


North Beach Tribune 


678 GREEN STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 























THE MERCHANTS | 
NATIONAL SAFE | 
DEPOSIT Co. | 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year | 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o’Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 




















Make #5000 .a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder, Toilet Preparations, House- 
hold Medicines, ete., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and ~~ will buy at sight 
‘come regular customers. to build permanent, 


profitable; big paying business. — healthful, out- 
door work Make 


$3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
Expenence not necessary. p 5 — 
free advertising matter and sales peloe. 
White for particulars. Sample outfit FREE. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


| Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 
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Prove It Af My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just le# me prove 
it to you asI have done for 57,532 others in the 


last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many_ so-called 
cures, or piles. or pads you ever tricd without 

success— t care how disgusted you are with 
them open have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. it is a wonderful yet a ays home ren:edy 
which relieves you ey Instant y of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—all this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY Co. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Ili, 




















PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 
BAKERSFIELD 


1923 I Street 





SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


STOCKTON SAN JOSE 
531 East Main St. 285 S. First St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA 
523 Fourth St. 


FRESNO 
1228 J Street 
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From A Clear Sky 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Her answer was slow in coming; and 
then it was not satisfactory. 

“Perhaps one of the girls would rather, 
as they’ve known you longer.” 

“All the more reason,” I ventured, “so 
that we can all brag of the same length 
of acquaintance. I feel as if I’d spoiled 
your evening by butting in.” 

“T should say not!” Miss Wade replied. 
“And if Carmen won’t ride in with you, 
I will. The air is getting cool and we 
must get started.” 

“Miss Rois,” I said, in a voice I hardly 
recognized myself, “won’t you please ride 
in with me? If you will,” I coaxed, “I 
promise to get you your lost letter.” 

She clapped her pretty pink palms 
together. 

“Will you promise >” 

“I have promised.” 

“Thanks just the same! But really, I 
must get in to Peggy. I think, too, she’ll 
feel hurt if the three of us don’t go in 
together.” 

There was nothing left for me to say; 
so I helped them into their car, after 
packing their cooking outfit. 

I followed, after they were well started. 
The night, a little chilly but graced by a 
perfect moon high above the ghostly out- 
lines of the eastern mountains, made me 
long for—what? The one I had waited 
for all my life. Her beautiful image kept 
coming between me and the night; and 
then, clearly—for sounds on a still night 
travel far—I heard Carmen Rois say: 

“Because I didn’t want to! Why didn’t 
you, then? He’s your friend, not mine.” 

Miss Wade’s voice answered: 

“Because he wanted YOU!” 

I thought of a million-and-one things I 
wished I’d said—and hadn’t. There was 
one thing that I could do—that I should 
have done. I would call on the little 
Widow Mason and her daughter, Peggy, 
and put matters right for the Doctor. I 
turned my car loose, and waving good- 
bye, was off. 

There was a light in the living room, 
and also in the room of the sick girl. I 
took the steps, but not three at a time. 
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It would be something to get this thing 
off my conscience; and if I ever saw 
Carmen Rois again— 

Yes! And if I saw her again, what 
then? She was more than indifferent to 
me; she—she was callous! What could I 
do to interest her in me? 


What—could—I—do! 
[To Be Continued] 





Beautiful Hands 
(Continued from Page 61) 


“Not today,” objected Rollins mildly. 
“You see I make it a point never to 
adopt a baby on Tuesday. Now, if it 
were Monday or Sunday, I might con- 
sider it—but on a Tuesday; Oh, dear 
no!” he 

His visitor looked unconvinced. “That 
baby is coming right into this house, for 
you are going to step out on the porch 
and bring in the basket before the rain 
soaks through.” 

Rollins pondered. Something told him 
that Martha’s quicksand temper would 
ossify into hard mud, should she breeze 
home to discover that she had become a 
step-parent without her knowledge and 
consent. Rollins was not much impressed 
with the idea as presented—and yet— 

The Blonde was leaning over his chair 
now; gently her hands clasped them- 
selves around his neck. He moved as if 
to push her aside but she only tightened 
her grip. Ardently she drew him closer 
—closer in a mad caress, despite Rollins’ 
feeble efforts to free himself. And then 
like a flash he understood. Great 
Heavens! She was trying to strangle 
him! 

“Scat!” The words burst from 
Martha’s lips like a hiss of steam. Rollins 
opened confused, sleepy eyes as a furry 
gray ball shot itself off his shoulder and 
across the room followed by his wife’s 
slipper. 

“Shiftless,” she stormed. “That cat 
and you both are good-for-nothing 
dreamers, but thank my stars, the cat can 
sleep without snoring.” 
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Passing of the Pasha 
(Continued from Page 38) 


Too bad he is missing these eats,” 
answered the girl, busily attacking a 
luscious salad. 

True enough, Dick and McTavish were 
both missing. Outside on the steps they 
might have been seen, had any of the 
revelers possessed the power of piercing 
intervening walls, deep in conversation 
with the Fielding’s newly acquired 
chauffeur. 

“Yes, he’s here,” said Dick to the 
chauffeur. “Didn’t I say so? Been here 
three months. Sure, I'll take you in to 
see him! He'll be tickled to death to see 
you. Come right this way. Mac, you 
pilot him.” 

The obliging Mac did so. Thus it was 
that when the first lull in the buzz of 
conversation at the revel ensued, heavy 
footfalls echoed in the corridor outside. 
The door swung partly open, and Mc- 
Tavish’s stentorian voice rang out: 

“Ali Bey! Ali Bey! Is Ali Bey here? 
His brother from Benton Harbor wants 
to see him. Here he is.” 

All eyes were turned to the door as 
there stepped into view the blackest negro 
the Art Students League had ever seen, 
the exact twin of the Pasha, but done in 
ebony. 

Ali Bey stood speechless for a moment, 
then with a swift movement reached his 
brother and shoved him into the outer 
hall, pausing only long enough to bare 
his teeth in a scornful smile, before he 
vanished. 

As the door closed on the pair, mem- 
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bers of the League looked at each other 
in dismay. Let the rest of the tale be 
told by Regina, as she sat in the center 
of a breathless group of girls next morn- 
ing in the life class. (Dodo did not ap- 
pear that day.) 

“Girls, it was awful, simply awful! We 
were simply knocked silly! No one even 
dreamed that Ali Bey was a —was an 
Ethopian! Unless it was Dick Felding, 
who suspected something phony about 
the whole thing when he found the Turk 
came from Benton Harbor. Dick has an 
aunt down there who knows everyone in 
the place. He visited her and told her 
about Ali Bey. It turned out that there 
is a whole family of Bays at Benton Har- 
bor—nice enough colored folk, and this 
Turk of ours is the only ginger colored 
one of the lot. Thirteen, I believe Dick 
said. He was an excellent kalsominer. 
They had sent him to some colored school 
and then he refused to have anything to 
do with them, and came up here, assumed 
a Turkish name and passed himself off as 
a real Mohammedan.” 

Regina stopped to take breath, but was 
prodded to continue the tale. 

“Well, Dodo certainly did look com- 
pletely flabbergasted, for the first time in 
her sweet young life! Not that I pitied 
her any. Any girl who will run around 
with a Turk—even though he wasn’t a 
real one—” 

“Bet you ten dollars this old place 
never sees another one of Dodo’s flirta- 
tions or Ali Pasha’s classic countenance 
again!” exclaimed the youngest girl 
student. 

And time proved her a true prophet 
For the old place never did. 





The Cornhill Publishing Company of 
Boston is establishing a branch office in 
New York. It will bring out “The Monk 
and the Hangman’s Daughter,” a novel 
which was first published about thirty 
years ago in San Francisco, when it bore 
on its title page the names of A. Danziger 
and Ambrose Bierce as collaborators. 





Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Three Black 
Pennys,” published by Alfred A. Knopf, 


has just gone into its seventh edition. 


A. E. Gallatin’s “Portraits of Whistler” 
has been taken over by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., who are bringing it out with an 
addendum prepared by the author. The 
volume, which has forty illustrations, is 
appearing in a very limited edition de 
luxe. 





George Henry Payne, a newspaper man 
of wide experience, has written a “History 
of Journalism in the United States,” 
which is being published by A. Appleton 
& Company. 
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Our Triple Responsibility 


The three great purposes of 
the Bell telephone organization, 
the three united interests which 
the management must ever keep 
in the fore-front, are: service 
to the public, justice to the 
employees, security to stock- 


holders. 


Service to the public must be 
as continuous, dependable, and 
perfect in speech transmission, 
under all conditions and during 
all emergencies, as it is humanly 
possible for science and skill to 
produce. 


Justice to employees requires 


One Policy 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


their careful training for the 
work expected of them, agree- 
able and healthful working 
conditions, adequate pay, an 
opportunity for advancement, 
cordial relations between man- 
aging and other employees, and 
every facility for properly per- 
forming their duties. 


Security to stockholders de- 
mands earnings to provide divi- 
dends with a margin for safety 
and the stability of market value 
which goes with a large number 
of shareholders with a small 
average ownership. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND-ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 
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Ameriran Mine Reporter 


A Journal Devoted To Cleaner Mining 


(Copyright 1920) 


AIMS TO BE THE 




















No Investor Can Afford To Be Without It 


FRED. L. MINER 


MANAGING EDITOR 


702 Mutual Bank Bldg. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
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Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 








a to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter, or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession, 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 

"=. course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $100. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


Maine Supply Co. Portland 


Dept. F. 609 Congress Street Maine 





DIAMONDS 


I wish to purchase 

diamonds of different 

sizes for re-sale. Must 
be bargains. 


MRS. E. MITCHELL 


BOX 204 OVERLAND MONTHLY 
257 Minna Street San Francisco 

















‘SYCO-GRAF" 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


, A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of = 
_ blest psychic impressions. A mech: 
cal ouija. Operates for one » person. — 
paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psyc! ees 
the Syco-Graf.” 
THE AUBURN COMPANY 1 j 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. t 
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‘‘thermics” 


A new science for the Promotion of Health 


Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


mon lightning was dicovered to be 


ie world was quite old before com- 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 


izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
good 
There 


Like other sciences, 


trums to work havoc with your 
physician's labors, or his expert care. 
are no mystic features. 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 


by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 


successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
It will 


Just mention your health fault. 


the details for an intelligent response. 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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The VOS@ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real _ piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment pian, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
| 189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 
Qvestocking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, rrivate bath, $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager, 





. 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99° guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
veference book “es Write for it. 
Send Them Sales Letters 

You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 

sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 

are profitably using Sales Letters we write. 

Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 

Sales Letters.” 
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VE YOUR BODY ant titciency trst g¥y 
“ZI Would Not Part With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm” says 
another. In like manner testify over 100,00C people who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC AILMENTS of ty and MEN. Develo 
erect, graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, ability to do things, health and strengt 


Does away with the strain and pain of 

Wear It 30 Days Free at Our E nse standin ae walking; n and painof 

p= eh misplaced | internal organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; strai; Ftens and am yh Ls back; 

ps lungs chest leas bust; relieves bac j 

‘uptores = . constipation after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy ¥ wear. KE EP Y oul RSELF \A 
ri 













Boys 
and 


‘Also 


ite today forillustrated booklet, measurement blank,etc., and read our very liberal proposition, 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co., 138 Rash Bldg., Salina, Kansas 
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sneenseerees SAVE. MONEY covreoereoor 
BUY YOUR MAGAZINES IN COMBINATION WITH 
The Overland Monthly | 
« 
Subscriptions to other magazines begin with any issue desired. The following offers $ 
are by special arrangements with other publishers. 4 
USE ATTACHED BLANK WHEN ORDERING 
NS 2 | ener ee $2.00 i ee $2.00 4% 
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